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IT WERE a country, the 
Northwest Territories would 
be one of the largest in the 

world — more than four times the 
size of France and West Germany 
combined. And more culturally di- 
verse than either. 


The people of Canada’s North 
speak at least four dialects of Inukti- 
tut, the Inuit language, as well as 
Cree, Slavey, Dogrib, Loucheux, 
Chipewyan, English and French. 
Some came from Asia thousands of 
years ago, before there was a Bering 
Strait. Others streamed north from 
the Canadian plains, when the cari- 
bou flowed over the land like a mov- 
ing sea. Still others, the white ex- 
plorers, arrived only yesterday to 
put their names on the great rivers 
and lakes. 


But there are just 46,000 people 
scattered over the vast land north of 
the 60th parallel, and they are hard- 
ly living in peace and tranquillity. 
Only last April, the Inuit in the East- 
ern Arctic voted overwhelmingly to 
split from the west and form a sepa- 
rate territory called Nunavut. 

The Dene Indians in the west have 
their own plans for a future home- 
land called Denendeh. Both native 
groups are locked in a bitter fight 
with Ottawa over their aboriginal 
land claims. And even the northern 
whites, growing in number and 
power, want more control of what 
has also become their home. 

Once the land of the Midnight Sun, 
the igloo and the dog sled, the North- 
west Territories is now symbolized 
by the oil rig, the snowmobile — and 
the conference table. 
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2000 MILES. 
TO THE NEAREST THEATRE. 


In most cities, the theatre, the. symphony, the 
opera are only a short cab ride away. 


Not in Yellowknife. 


You see, there is no theatre in Yellowknife, nor 
anywhere in the Northwest Territories. No place 
for an orchestra to play. For a ballet company to 
dance. 


Now there is an opportunity to fix that, Working 


“with the people of Yellowknife, concerned Cana- 


dians can help to build the first Arts and Cultural 
Centre in our vast Northland. 


The Federal and Provincial Governments and 


many Canadian companies have been generous 
in their support of this venture. The advertising 
revenue from this feature section (more than 
$100,000) is being donated to the project. 


The Territorial Commission has donated a build- 
ing. The Vancouver Symphony staged a benefit. 
The ball is rolling. 


Now it’s your turn. 


Please give to the Northern Arts and Cultural 
Centre Fund. You'll enable some fellow Cana- 
dians to enjoy the same cultural experiences as 
the rest of us. Without having to travel 2000 
miles. 


“ip remner 
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PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION TODAY 


Leelee iene eelaenlceelee eee 


| am pleased to donate $ to help build the first Arts and 
4 Cultural Centre in Canada’s Northwest Territories. 


} Name: 
Address: es 
___ Province: 
Telephone: 


Cheque payable te: NORTHERN ARTS and CULTURAL CENTRE) 
and mail to: Mr. Grant Hinchey 

Adams, Mann, Hinchey & Co. 

P.O. Box 1620, Yellowknife 


Northwest Territories 
All donations ate tax deductible | 


City: 
Postal Code: 
rl 
f 
i 
i 
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This advertisement provided by McLauchlan, Mohr, Massey Limited. 
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Yellowknife is aiming high with its culture centre: 


not just a showcase for live performers, but 


a focus for native heritage throughout the north 


BY JOHN FRASER 


CENTRE FOR the 
performing arts in the 
Far North? It’s enough 
to make a man laugh. 
The images that form 
in the minds of some untravelled 
southerners are rich: tutus on the 
tundra, the Forest of Arden north 
af the tree line, Aida sinking slowly 
through the permafrost. The doubt- 
ers are not confined to those so- 
phisticated Canadians who get 
most of their culture from U.S. 


border television stations. When ae 


the idea was first broached in 
Yellowknife, the combination of 


guffaws and sneers could be heard’ ~ 


from the gold mines to the offices 
of the Dene Nation. 

Who needs it? Who wants it? 
Well, a surprising and growing 
number of people, as it turns out. If 
the innovative plans for the North- 
ern Arts and Cultural Centre come 
to fruition — and it looks as though 
they will — it won’t be the first 
time a dream anda dare have tri- 
umphed over cynicism, antago- 
nism and so-called common sense. 

At the heart of the dream is a 
simple aspiration for a greater 
measure of permanency in the 
North, something more than a road 


paving program or a government ~ 


decree. It’s not terribly complicat- 
ed. People in the North would like 
a fair chance to nab some of the 
theatrical attractions that appeal 
to people in the South and an arts 
centre will give them some pulling 
power. Far more important, indig- 
enous expression in the North is 
scattered and unfocused and re- 
cent experience in this country 
proves that arts centres not only 
help sustain hard-won achieve- 
ment, but also spawn new endeay- 
ors. What is different about the 
Northern Arts and Cultural Centre 
‘has to do with what is different 
about the North. 


You cannot talk about any as- 
pect of the North without coming 

against the contrasting perspec- 
tives of whites and.natives. The 
very idea of a Northern Arts and 
Cultural Centre began as a project 
of the whites, and the really cru- 
cial challenge in making it reality 
is not finding the required funds — 
however important that may be — 
but proving to the Indian and Inuit 
residents that there is something in 
it for them too. If that idea really 
takes root, there will be the com- 
panion requirement of proving to 
everyone in the Territories — 
white and native — that the bene- 
fits of such a centre can and will 
reach beyond Yellowknife. 


The idea had been floating 
around for several years before a 
fortuitous conjunction of events 
moved it from the fanciful to the 
feasible. First, there was the radi- 
cally changing nature of northern 
politics. With the tremendous push 
toward energy development, and 
all the dislocation this promised, a 
number of simmering issues — like 
native land claims and white-na- 
tive relationships — threatened to 
come to a boil. In the process, na- 
tive people discovered practical 
uses for the white man’s propensi- 


Forward march with the 


WASN’T ALL that 


long ago that 
many Canadians 
were cheerily 


ignorant of the 
fact that Yellowknife was a city 
with high-rises and a duly elected 
mayor. You don’t believe it? As 
recently as January 1980, Toronto 
Mayor John Sewell sent invitations 
for a national energy conservation 
conference to the mayors of every 
city in the land, except Yellow- 
knife. Instead, as a kind of colonial 
embellishment, his office not only 
sent the invitation to the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territo- 
ries, but to a commissioner who 
had already retired. By the time 
things were sorted out, it was too 
late to send anyone south. It was 
Sewell’s loss: Canada’s northern- 
most city might have been able to 
provide an important perspective 
on energy conservation. 

That snafu is unlikely to occur 
again, partly because Yellowknife 
is rather more aggressive now 
about making its presence known, 
and also because it has an elected 
leader whom it would be difficult, 
if not rash, to ignore. Michael Bal- 
lantyne, the mayor himself, is no 
ordinary politician, and the route 
he took to reach the handsome, 
modern city hall is not recom- 
mended for the more common- 
place seekers of public mandates. 
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ty for litigation, and concerned 
white residents realized that the 
native claims, not just to land, but 
to the very quality of life in the 
North, offered the best chance for 
them too. Out of this has emerged 
a surprising consensus. 


Enter the new mayor of Yellow- 
knife, Michael Ballantyne, who 
may have to worry about sewerage 
and constant population turnover, 
but who also knows that man does 
not live on beer or pemmican meat 
alone. Yetlowknife is not a rich 
city. There are’no Masseys, Eatons 
or Thomsons readily available to 
bestow largesse, and Dome Petro- 
leum has not yet discovered cul- 
ture in a big way. So the arts cen- 
tre idea lay fertile but dormant 
until two city slickers from Toron- 
to — Roy Megarry and Richard 
Doyle, publisher and editor-in- 
chief, respectively, of The Globe . 
and Mail — trooped into town and 
made the mistake of asking the 
mayor what The Globe could do for 
the North. Help us build our arts’ 
centre, came the answer from a 
man who does not understand the 
word no in any language. 


The newspaper’s commitment 
led to some practical action, like 
the innovative architect’s plan to 
recycle an under-used building, 
and an ambitious arts festival that 
reminded people of what they had 
already achieved as well as what 
lay just ahead. The territorial 
Government donated the old gym- 
nasium of the Sir John Franklin 
Territorial High School to the 
Cause (as well as the heating and 
maintenance, no mean gift in the 


Ballantyne, at 35, is a kind of stan- 
dard-bearer for that remarkable 
generation of young Canadians 
who affronted the status quo in the 
sixties and early seventies with a 
combination of intolerant condem- 
nation and unorthodox actions. 
From a young age, it seems, he 
was a Classic rebel. Born into the 
comfortable Canadian middle 
class (his father was a career 
army officer), he took up causes 
early and fervently. A natural 
empathy with the underdog got 
him directly involved with black 
voter registration in the United 
States when he was 17. His radical- 
ism blossomed at Carleton Univer- 
sity, where he made a sufficient 
nuisance of himself to get turfed 
out. Much later, in a Yellowknife 
pub, laughing at himself more than 
. anything else, he summed up his 
mood during those days: “I was_ 


ARTS AID 


All revenues from adver- 


tising in this special supple- 
a have heen ited b 
the advertisers to the North- 
ern Arts and Cultural Centre 
to be built in Yellowknife. 


North). Secretary of State Francis 
Fox announced his ministry will 
cough up $300,000 and a determined 
president of the Northern Arts and 
Cultural Centre board, Roy Me- 
nagh, set to work arm-twisting 


, everyone and his brother to sup- 


port a snowballing project. (Me- 


“nagh was recently succeeded as 


president by Douglas Earl.) 
Menagh’s central desire was to 

convince the native people that 

they have nothing to lose and ev- 


convinced I was at a university full 
of wimps in a nation of turkeys who 
never looked beyond their noses at 
the world around them.” 

No one wiped the dust of acade- 
mia from his soles more happily 
than Michael Ballantyne, who then 
set out on a global odyssey. It 
began with a dish scraper’s job at 
Expo 67, a year’s work in Labra- 
dor, 14 months in Central and 
South America, a roofing job in 
Florida, the first jaunt up to 
Yellowknife, teaching English in 
Ethiopia, a solitary and epic trek 
on foot from Kenya to Tanzania, 
back to Yellowknife, another 
teaching stint in Laos, and odd jobs 
for the Save The Children Fund in 
South Korea, Japan, Taiwan, South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

It was, in short, the kind of youth 
Joseph Conrad would have ad- 
mired and that many of us can only 
envy. Somewhere in his travels, 
however, Michael Ballantyne de- 
cided that the world could proba- 
bly survive without the frontline 
aid of an unfocused Canadian do- 
gooder, so he came back to the one 
place in Canada where he thought 
he might survive, if not thrive: the 
Territories. In 1975, he took a job in 
the mines and managed to teach 
himself how to operate heavy 
trucks. An enthusiastic union man, 
he garnered enough local attention 


in Yellowknife to nab an alderman-_ 


BRUCE DYSART 


erything to gain from the arts cen- 
tre, both as a means of approach- 
ing the better products of white 
culture and as a place that can 
spotlight their own heritage. 
Thanks to a long legacy of distrust 
and mutual antagonism, this is not 
an easy challenge to meet, but the 
recognition that there is no other 
way to go is as sure a sign of north- 
ern maturity as you can find right 
now. 

Last year’s arts festival in 


mayor! 


ic seat and a‘mere 10 months later 
he was the mayor. 

Ballantyne is certainly an older 
and Wiser man now, but fortunate- 
ly he has retained enough of the 
feelings of his earlier days to tem- 
per the pragmatism and com- 
promise necessary in any elective 
office with high spirits and a bit of 
creative intolerance. Yellowknife 
has a lot of problems, big and 
small. There is an alarming turn- 
over in the citizenry: each year 25 
per cent of the population clears 
out and is replaced by newcomers. 
The threat of class and racial an- 
tagonisms is always present. The 
bickering among three levels of 
government (federal, territorial 
and City) is far from unique, but 
because of Ottawa’s overwhelming 
economic and political clout, there 
are Strange and strained variations 
on the familiar theme. 

Mayor Ballantyne may not have 
been born in the North, but he is 
one of those singular souls who 
were surely made for it. His natu- 
ral and rather outsized empathy 
and affection for people of all sizes, 
shapes and hues means he is in- 
valuable as a bridge between va- 
rious solitudes in the North. Per- 
haps because of a radical past 
which eventually taught him that 
confrontation should be a last, not 
a first, resort, he has become a 
champion of consensus in the 
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Model of the new centre holds attention of Roy Menagh 7 
driving force behind the project, and onlooker Judy Wilsoh=- 


Yellowknife band delighted audiences on recent tour of: 
territory towns, letting children try out the instruments. ~ 
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At left: Globe editor-in-chief Richard Doyle, Edmonton= 
bureau chief Jeff Sallot and publisher Roy Megarryss 


Yellowknife was a good example of 


what can be done. In addition to 
the predictable, but nevertheless 
worthy, production by the local lit- 
tle theatre, the festival organizers 
had shrewdly included a native 
crafts and. performance program, 
a popular singer who particularly 
appealed to the miners and mass 
participation by all the local 
schools. In addition, Menagh began 
pushing the idea of touring an 
excellent local band to several 


Mayor Michael Ballantyne: 


North. His greatest fear is that the 
debate over its future will be over- 
whelmed by the “howling” of the 
extremist pro-development faction 
among the whites and the extrem- 
ist ‘back to the land” natives who 
are unprepared for reality. 

“The people who are contribut- 
ing to the North,”’ he says, “are the 
people with a vision of a good fu- 
ture. We are very close, just a few 
years, to some potentially cata- 


remote territorial communities. +=. + 
These aré all, to be sure, smalf- 
things, but they underscored two? 
good trends in Yellowknife: ra 
forcing local initiative which ‘al 
ready existed (like the highly sue> 
cessful folk-singing club) = 
avoiding trying to reach for the sky, 
all at once. It was a festival of 
art of the possible and, as 0) 
happens, the possible turned out to” 
be more exciting than even the. 
centre’s boosters imagined. > 


former radical with vivid vision. 


strophic changes up here. Dome 
Petroleum alone is predicting a 
population influx of 15,000 in one 
scenario. If the people who genui- 
nely care about the North — the 
Inuit and Indians, the committed 
whites — don’t get things in place 
and our priorities established, 
we'll all be goners. The pressures 
are already intense. We need pas- 
sion and vision, and we have to 
work fast and well.” —J.F. 
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“Gulf Canada salutes  - 
the Globe for supporting the | 
Northern Arts and Cultural Centre” 


"J.C." Phillips, 
Chairman, Gulf Canada Limited 
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More than most Canadians, we in Gulf Canada are tuned in to the 
Canadian north. Some of us work above the Arctic Circle. 
Gulf began seeking oil in the Beaufort Sea area over 20 years ago. x 
We've been exploring in the Arctic Islands for many years. We are ve 
sensitive to the wants and needs of northern people because we mn 
_ talk them over together. We hire and train local people. We tread a 
. carefully to protect northern floraandfauna.Weaim,asfaras | | + 
| _,* .. humanly possible, to make things better in the north, economically if , i EF alae 
ay Ri #) an 4% Soca We hope to be living and working there for a longtime. & yh) oie 
ie inh That! t's one reason the idea of the Bees Arts and Cuteag Centre hake ae ask eM 
4 te. appeals to us. aii no 
’ ;, pee iri , rer 7 - | 5 — 
Were ie REP ase “a 
A aa i Oe ae el 
‘lle dy 4 | ; rat im. 
‘ More than twenty rS.ag0, Gulf began The Globe and Mail has taken a cul- vn 
to look northward in the hope of more turally strong position in supporting the | 
oil for Canada. . Northern Arts and Cultural Centre. Gulf 
In that time, we have come to know Canada supports the Globe's initiative. ci 
the land and the people intimately. ¥ 
We have studies of the creatures and 
plarits of the north that are encyclopedic. 


We count whales, study lichens, track 
polar bear ions. We confer with 
caribou hunters and fur trappers in 
areas where we hope to work. 


Most important: Gulf Canada talks 
with northern people in the areas where 
it will be locating bases and hiring 
people, where the impact of oil drilling 
operations will be felt. 


We have met with groups of people in 
the north more than fifty ti Qitaes ts the 
past year, just to discuss the effects and 
feeceaniies of Gulf Canada’s Beaufort 


Gulf's engineers ikaw pioneered a portable 
steel island to be towed into place, filled with 
sand, to stand like a rock in the sea against the 
crushing force of drifting polar ice. This will 
allow an extended drilling season in the poten- 
tially oil-rich Arctic to reveal Canada’s future 
petroleum wealth. 
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Gulf Canada i is cine m: the people of Canada’s north. Once a week or so, over the past year, 0 our 
people have met with northerners about the possible effects of Gulf Canada’s giant Beaufort Sea 
project on their life-style, the environment, their economy. We were among the pioneers of Canada's 
northern oil and gas development: we are part of it; we consider ourselves citizens of northern 
Canada. Shown above, Al Chanin, Ross Baille, Jim Guthrie of Gulf and Jim Raddi, a northerner, at 
an information meeting in Tuktoyaktuk. 


Our employment principles 
in the north 


Gulf Canada's employment principles 
in the north are the same as they are 
everywhere in Canada: 


1) We are a company managed by 
Canadians. We recruit qualified Cana- 
dians. Our objective is to have a totally 
Canadian work force. 


2) Gulf Canada ensures that em- 
ployees and candidates for employment 
have equality of opportunity based on 
ability. 


3) We train on the job, passing useful 
skills along. This helps northern people 
to benefit from the job opportunities. 


4) We endeavour to hire locally. Our 
experience has taught us that special 
skills and a desire to live there are 
valuable assets. 


Vince Steen, the Mayor of Tuktoyak- 
tuk says, We're looking forward to Gulf 
Canada coming back to our town.” Gulf 
has had a happy history working i Ms the 
north. The le of Co ine have 
inherited ie donke enthu- 
Siastic collaboration of Gulf people. 


The mayor of Inuvik, Cynthia Hill, 
calls her town ‘'the Athens of the north’, 
and we cannot disagree. 


Gulf is hard-nosed 
but we're human 


Gulf is in business to make a fair return 
on investment for it's shareholders. You 
may be one of them. 


But we are Canadians. We work in 
Canada. We live in Canada. It is only 
common sense that our innovations and 
our decisions are made in the context of 
what's best for us in Canada?’ 

f 


The sun never sets on Gulf Canada, at least for 
some months of the year. Many of our Arctic 
explorations operate 24 hours a day because 
during the summer the sun never drops below 


the horizon above the Arctic Circle. Gulf °~ 


Canada's new Beaufort Sea Drilling system 
(costing $674 million) is our largest capital in- 
vestmentiever. It will allow us to drill for longer 
periods in the Beaufort Sea. 


For further information about 


Gulf's future plans in the north of ~ 


Canada write to: 
Mr. R.H. Fenner, 
Director - Public Affairs, 
Gulf Canada Limited, 
130 Adelaide Street W., 
Toronto, Ontario, M5H 3R6. 


GULF CANADA LIMITED | 


BY JEFF SALLOT 


OR ALL ITS size, and its 
ability to spark romantic 
and creative imagina- 
tions, the true True 
North — above the 60th 
parallel — is still a relatively 
unknown land for most Canadians. 

Most Canadians have never 
ventured to the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, the two federal 
jurisdictions that together com- 
prise almost half the land mass of 
their country. 

Yet stories of the Klondike Gold 
Rush of ’98, the Mad Trapper of 
Rat River, the Lost Patrol of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 
and intrepid Inuit hunters with dog 
teams stalking polar bears in the 
land of the midnight sun have filled 
the heads of Canadian school chil- 
dren for several generations. 

Even if embroidered‘a bit, the 
old stories are basically true. But 
they are as much a part of the past 
as the tales of Laura Secord and as 
relevant to the 1980s as her cow. 

The Canadian North today is a 
vastly more complex story than 
that of man against the hostile 
forces of nature. 

The 68,000 Canadians who live in 
the two territories, natives and 
non-natives alike, are trying to 
come to political terms among 

themselves and with the rest of 
Canada. This is happening at a 
time of rapidly improving commu- 
nications, economic dislocations 
that place a premium on northern 
oil and natural gas, technological 
developments in resource explora- 
tion,. and basic changes in life- 
styles. For better or worse, there is 
no standing still. 

In no small way, the two territo- 

_ties are like economic and political 
colonies of the south. Legally, the 
elected local representatives who 
sit in the Assemblies in Whitehorse 
and Yellowknife, the territorial 
capitals, have no more status than 
advisers to the territorial commis- 

mers. The commissioners are 
appointed by the federal Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment. 


~ Politicians enjoy 
only the power © 
_ that Ottawa allows. 
= Seen So ee 


by the Assembly. “But he wouldn’t 
dare,”’ an elected Northwest Terri- 
tories official said recently, while 
describing the devolution of pow- 
ers that has occurred in recent 


years. 

The territories have been mov- 
ing closer to provincial status. The 
absolute powers of a colonial ad- 
ministrator once exercised by the 
commissioners still exist in law, 
but they have fallen into disuse. 
John Parker, the Northwest Terri- 
tories commissioner, says that in 
the three years he has held the job 
he has neyer vetoed a decision by 
elected representatives. 

Still, Ottawa retains a very 
strong financial hold over thé.terri- 
tories. The territories get only a 
small portion of their revenues 
from local taxes and fees, such as 
the sale of fishing and hunting li- 
cences. The bulk of the money 
comes from federal grants. 

If the territories had been prov- 
inces, they would have been at the 
bottom of the list, among the poor- 
est of the have-not provinces. But 
this, too, could change. If they had 
been provinces, northerners say, 
they would have control over non- 
renewable natural resources and 
could have collected royalties from 
mining operations and the oilfields 
of Norman Wells in the Mackenzie 
River valley. 

Revenues wouldn’t have been 
sufficient, perhaps, to finance the 
level of education, health and other 
services now paid for by Ottawa. 
But the North is on the threshold of 
a natural resources boom. New 
mines are opening, and on the hori- 


~ and New Democrats 


zon is large-scale oil and natural 
gas development. 

Ottawa, however, refuses to re- 
linquish control over non-renew- 
able resources. It seemed to tight- 
en that control with the National 
Energy Program of October, 1980. 
“Ottawa gives us the renewable 
resources — the fish and the cari- 
bou — but they want to keep the oil 
for themselves,” is a frequent 
complaint across the North. 

Even if the territories were to 
attain provincial status, there is 
suspicion that Ottawa would keep 
the petroleum resources for itself. 
Northerners remember that it took 
Alberta and Saskatchewan 25 
years after they were created from 
federal territory before they won 
control over lands and resources. 

Nonetheless, the territories are 
starting to take on the political 
trappings of provinces. The execu- 
tive committees, for example, are 
being referred to as Cabinets. 
Elected representatives are being 
given portfolio responsibilities for 
departments and are calling them- 
selves ministers. During the short- 
lived federal Government of Joe 
Clark, Ottawa went so far as to tell 
the Yukon commissioner that the 
elected leader of the majority 
Conservative caucus in the Assem- 
bly, Chris Pearson, could begin to 
call himself premier. He has de- 
clined to do so, preferring to use 
the title Government leader. 

There are party politics in the 
Yukon. Conservatives, 


all run candidates 
under party banners 
in the territorial elec- 
tions. Southern politi- 
cal institutions found 
fertile ground among 
white Yukoners, who 
outnumber Indians. 

The situation is 
entirely reversed in 
the Northwest Terri- 
tories. There Indians 
and Inuit are the & 
majority, but they 
did not get involved 
in organized electoral jeg 
politics until 1979. | 
They now hold the f 
majority of seats in 
the Assembly. 

With twice the 
population, but six 
times the land of the 
Yukon, the North- 
west Territories is a 
difficult place to 
Inuit from 


feel cut off and isolat- 
ed from their territo- 
rial Government in 
Yellowknife. Their 
‘elected representa- 
tives have formed an 
“eastern caucus’’ in 
the Assembly. 
Moreover, the 
easterners want to 
separate and form 
their own territory on 
their side of the tree 
line. Eastern Inuit 


voted overwhelmingly in favor of 


the Northwest Territories in a non- 
binding plebiscite April 14. The 
issue carried throughout the North- 
west Territories, but whites in the 


* west, particularly in Yellowknife 


and Inuvik, voted against division. 

Ottawa says it will consider the 
results as an expression of opinion. 
But federal officials note that sev- 
eral reports by official inquiries in 
the past seven years have recom- 
mended the Northwest Territories 
be kept as a single political and 
administrative unit. 

The plebiscite results show 
strong support for division among 
native people in the Northwest 
Territories. Although the Dene of 
the west don’t agree with the 
boundary line that the eastern 
Inuit would draw, they like the 
concept because they, too, want 
their own homeland, which they 
would call Denendeh. The stron- 
gest counter-argument, usually 
expressed only by non-native 
northerners, is that division would 
weaken the North politically and 


Native hunt for food is now carried on in modern stores. 


Liberals _ 


make it easier for the southern 
provinces to gobble up northern 
resources. 

That’s not an entirely fanciful 
fear. As recently as 1969, Harry 
Strom, then premier of Alberta, 
asked Ottawa to consider extend- 
ing the boundaries of the existing 
provinces northward. And the 
constitutional accord reached 
between Ottawa and nine of the 10 
provinces last fall would seem to 
give southern politicians the power 
to do just that. 

Throughout the long constitu- 
tional wrangling, northern politi- 
cians and native leaders were 
without formal representation at 
the conference table, or in the back 
rooms where the compromises 
were made and the final deal was 
struck. 

Meanwhile, cultural integration 
is proceeding swiftly. Some might 
say it was completed last year 
when tiny Igloolik, an Inuit settle- 
ment in the eastern Arctic, became 
the last Northwest Territories 
community to receive television 
signals from the South. 

Less than 30 years ago, the most 
extensive electronic links between 
the Far North and the South were 
military — the DEW Line stations 
built in the 1950s for North Amer- 
ican air defence. They were signifi- 
cant in the North for another rea- 
son. They gave the many Inuit 
hired during the construction a 
first taste of life in a wage econo- 
my. 
It showed the Inuit that there 
was an alternative to life on the 
land. Every proposal for economic 
development in the North is now 
met by the insistence of native 
groups that it provide jobs for na- 
tive people. 

While many native people still 
hunt and fish for food, more often 
than not what they catch is only a 
supplement to a diet of store- 
bought food. 


The gradual transformation to a 
wage economy is evident through- 
out the North. Native people work 
as roughnecks on oil drilling rigs, 
own and operate trucking firms to 
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haul gravel for road building, drive 
taxicabs, work in small factories 
producing decorative parkas for 
salen the South, hold office jobs 
with 


governments, or. work as skil 
tradesmen on construction proj- 
ects. 

But it would be wrong to. con- 
clude that the economic transfor- 
mation is complete, or is even de- 
sired by all native people. Many 
want to combine wage-paying jobs 
with traditional lifestyles. Employ- 
ers have come to recognize this 
and have introduced flexible em- 
ployment programs that permit 
their native workers to leave jobs 
for the hunt when, say, the caribou 
migration is at its peak. The work- 
ers can return to the jobs later. 


With a steady, 40-year decline in - 


the fur trade, once the only’ way 
native people could pay for modern 
weapons and ammunition, jobs in 
the wage economy have made up 
the difference for those who still 
hunt. 

There are psychological con- 
flicts among many native people. 
Few, if any, want a return to the 
harsh days when families lived off 
the land entirely, and maybe 
starved to death if the hunt was 
poor. But there is a widespread 
fear that assimilation into an es- 
sentially imported white, southern 
culture will bury the best of the 
once self-reliant native cultures. 

In many communities along the 
Mackenzie, school-age native chil- 
dren, formally educated in English 
and influenced by hours of televi- 
sion viewing, find it difficult to 
conduct a conversation with grand- 
parents who speak only Inuktitut, 
the Inuit language, or one of the 


ee ee ee 
. Another reminder 
they are long way 


from full integration 
Se ee Se eee 
Dene dialects. 

As late as 1951, only 10 per cent 
of the school-age population in the 
Northwest Territories attended 
school. The rest stayed with their 
parents out on the land. Those 
schools that did exist were run by 
missionaries. 

The federal Government, want- 
ing to extend the benefits of univer- 
sal primary and secondary educa- 
tion to Northern natives, began 
building Schools in the late 1940s. 
There were several results. 

At a time when teen-agers might 
have been learning traditional 
skills fron: parents, they were 
away in boarding schools, built in 
the larger communities because of 
administrative necessity. 

As the classroom language, 
English acquired a special status 
among Young natives, who started 
thinking Of their parents’ language 
as second class. 


territorial and federal. 


ya 


Courses were designed and 
taught by well-intentioned white 
southerners, producing inevitable 
conflicts of cultural values, knowl- 


_ edge and experience. 
_ There have been changes in- 


Northwest Territories schools in 
recent years. Native languages are 
taught from kindergarten to Grade 
2 in some communities. The big 
problem is a shortage of qualified 
native teachers. 


In 1981, the Northwest Territo- 


ries. Assembly established. a 
committee to look at education. 
Hearings were held across the 
territory and members were told 
that there was almost total dissat- 
isfaction with the education sys- 
tem. 


The dropout rate is extremely 
high during the teen years and only 
a small handful of native students 
go on to university, even though 
higher education for natives is 
financed by the federal Govern- 
ment. : 

More control and direction of the 
schools is an important part of one 
major issue as native groups try to 
negotiate land claims with Ottawa. 
There are other issues, such as 
cash compensation for the loss of 
land, and sharing resource royal- 
ties, but the creation of locally- 
controlled political institutions 
seems to be the one demand that 
encompasses all the rest. 

The Dene call themselves the 
Dene Nation. Implicit in that is 
political power, and institutions 
that are at least compatible with, 
if not originating from, the native 
culture. 

The big difference between 
northern native and white southern 
politics, as the Dene see it, is that 
parliaments and legislatures en- 
courage winner-take-all decision- 
making by the majority, while 
natives try. to reach consensus 
within the group. 

Ottawa has tried to settle land 
claims on the basis of compensa- 
tion and payments, preservation of 
some lands for the use of hunters 
and trappers, a sharing of resource 
revenues, and even the creation of 
community-based development 
corporations. Ottawa seems to 
reject the idea that institutions of 
political decision-making should be 
anything but copies of the southern 
model. 

Dene proposals include provis- 
ions to give natives a perpetual 
veto over legislation affecting na- 
tive rights, even if in the future the 
Dene find themselves outnum- 
bered in Denendeh, and to restrict 
voting rights to those who have 
lived in the North for at least 10 
years. 

A quick look at the daily air traf- 
fic explains the native concern 
about someday being outnum- 
bered. Southern-based resource 
companies fly hundreds of employ- 
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Yellowknife today: 
technology has 
taken over from 
tales of Gold Rush, 
Mountie manhunts, 
polar bears and 
peril on ice pack 


ees in and out of the North on regu- 
lar rotations. One oil company has 
its own 737 jetliner regularly land- 
ing at Tuktoyaktuk. 

These workers make their 
homes in the South, but live in 
northern base camps for weeks at 
a time. If oil companies actually 
start producing oil, the manpower 
needs will shoot up and workers 
and their families may move 
permanently to the North. 

This has happened already in the 
Yukon, where whole towns exist 
only because of mineral mining. 

The Yukon has a much better 4 
land transport system to move_. 
people and equipment in and mine’? 
production out, but the Mackenzie.» 


Missionaries = ;; 
ran the schools | 
that did exist 


oe 
G 
vv 


River still serves as the main sur- 
face transportation artery for most”; 
of the western settlements in the,» 
Northwest Territories. Supplies __ 
are barged down the river during~* 
summer. In the winter, access is 
by air. Air is the only way to reach 
most of the places in the eastern’” 
Arctic. ; 


It seems no coincidence that in, . 
the eastern Arctic the Inuit have * 
managed better than other north-"? 
ern natives to preserve their cul- 
ture. 


The Klondike gold rush opened! 
up the Yukon almost a century - 
ago. Oil is the gold of the 1980s, and ~ 
oil is to be found in the Canadian ~ 
North. The Mackenzie River delta = 
and the adjacent Beaufort Sea are 
the sites of an intensive search. - 
Meanwhile, the High Arctic islands~ 
to the east are proving toberichin | 
natural gas. ‘ 


The federal Government is.+ 
grubstaking the oil companies with . 
millions of dollars, given in the ; 
form of tax breaks and exploration © 
grants. : 


The sheer logistics and cost of 
just the exploration phase of oil ! 
development in the North may be 
unprecedented in Canada in peace- 
time. 

All of this is happening because 
less than nine years ago OPEC. ; 
changed the economics of oil. It is | | 
happening primarily for the bene- } : 
fit of the industrialized South. is 

There will be new opportunities ~ 
for northerners, not only from oil © 
and gas, but from mineral develop- - 5 
ment. But environmental and cul- , 
tural risk may come with the op- 
portunities. 

Northerners seem willing to: 
embrace the opportunities. Their , 
call for a greater share of political 
power, however, is a way of reduc- 
ing the risks. 
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“ANADIAN IMPERIAL 
) BANK OF COMMERCE 
: ~ COUNTS ITSELF AMONG 
"|| THE GROUP OF CANADIANS 
WHO ARE WORKING TO _ 
BUILD THE NORTHERN ARTS 
AND CULTURE CENTRE IN 
YELLOWKNIFE...A FIRST IN THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 
WE HAVE BEEN PART OF 
-YELLOWKNIFE SINCE 1938, 
WHEN OUR FIRST BRANCH 
OPENED. AND WE KNOW 
THE PART THAT A HOME FOR j 
CULTURE AND THE LIVELY | 
ARTS CAN PLAY IN CANADAS . 


—— ee 


GROWING NORTH. 
SEE YOU ON OPENING 


NIGHT! 
<> 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
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Native culture 
| is recovering 
from white man 


BY BRYAN JOHNSON 


YELLOWKNIFE 


THINK IT’S fortu- 
é é nate that we caught 
‘ourselves just before 
we went under,” 
sighs Bertha Allen, 
president of the Native Women’s 
Association of the Northwest 
Territories, “‘because our cul- 
ture was going fast, and our 
crafts were going too. The 
schools worked hard to turn us 

. into white people.” 
“Everything my mother had 
was beaten out of her at the 
mission school,” echoes Marga- 
ret Cook, a Cree Indian whose 
| family came to the Arctic from 
| Alberta. ‘‘All the native culture 
I have, I had to get from my 

mr” 


_ Like thousands of other native 
people in the north, the two 
women are bitter about the bat- 

_ tering their culture has taken 

_ during the past century. But 

_ now, at the last possible instant, 

_ they are determined to preserve 

_ it, and they have turned to their 

_ elders with an almost desperate 

' hunger to learn. 

“We-all grab our grandpar- 
ents and try to catch what they 
' have before it is gone,’ says 
_ Mrs. Allen, a Loucheux Indian 
' who comes from the extreme 
| northern village of Old Crow, 
» and was educated at a mission 
| school in Aklavik. ‘My grand- 
| mother is now 100 years old, but 
' every chance I get I go to her 
' with a tape-recorder and ask 
her to tell me stories of the old 
days, when the white man first 
came, 

- Nobody is sure if Myra Mos- 
es, Mrs. Allen’s grandmother, is 
really one century old. She could 
be slightly younger, or even 


Myra Moses still thinks kindly 
of southerners and remains 
somewhat in awe of them. ‘‘Old 
people are kind-hearted and 
don’t know what crooks you 
white people can be,” snorts 
Bertha Allen, who has led the 
fight in Yellowknife to wrest 
control of native arts and crafts 
from the white middle-men. 
“My grandmother still thinks all 
white people are very smart. 
Old people in my village just 
assume that.” 

A story she tells about her 
grandmother’s naivete under- 
scores the decline of native cul- 
ture; more and more young 
native women never learn the 
basics of village life. “‘They 
don’t know how to skin a musk- 
rat or cut up caribou meat. Most 
of them don’t know how to tan a 
hide or make a parka any 
more,” says Margaret Cook, 
vice-president of the native 
women’s group and general 
manager of the craft shop they 
have established in Yellowknife. 

Traditionally, she explains, 
“native girls learned all those 
things from following their 
mother around. But now the 
ones from the small villages go 
away to school, and when they 
come back for vacation no one 
really bothers to teach them. 
The women are too busy to stop 
their work and show them ev- 
erything. Also, a lot of them 
come to the city if their parents 
move here.”’ 

So while Myra Moses, with a 
century of experience, still goes 
out in the frozen bush to snare 
rabbits, her grandson is hard- 
pressed to find a wife who can 
do the same. 

‘And that’s one of the things 
the Native Women’s Association 
is working on,” says Mrs. Cook. 


YELLOWKNIFE 


HE BLAME is thrown 

around wildly, with 

emotional stories of 

abuse and stupidity on 

both sides. “The na- 

tives just run them down with 

their snowmobiles,” snorts a 

white miner in disgust. ‘‘You see 

caribou carcasses and crippled 

caribou all over. No wonder their 
numbers are way down.” 

But the miners themselves 

have been accused of contribut- 


ing to the precipitous decline of 


, Where millions of them once ranged 

decimated herds of the most important aninaey 
in the North face easy slaughter 

by sharpshooters on snowmobiles — 


Ss in crisis 


cline of the caribou. The two sides 
agreed to work together with a 
compromise panel of eight native 
and five government representa- 
tives. And they seem certain to 
establish annual harvest quotas 
for the Beverly and Kaminuriak 
herds. 

But the effort may already be 
too late. Even if men stopped 
hunting the Kaminuriak herd 
entirely, the herd would increase 
by only about 10 per cent per 
year, adding roughly 4,000 ani- 
mals. The relatively modest re- 
corded hunter kill in 1979 was 


the North’s most important ani- 
mal. Their excavations and road- 
building disrupt the natural habi- 


“We have what we call a home 


h older, since none of the 
od management course to teach 


n 4,500 — a rate which would 
People in that isolated wit reduce the herd to fewer than 


— 
ae 


| a fem the things they never tat, charge the Inuit and Dene 10,000 within the next decade. 

Ae have kept cng a oe ae eerpenanara anal leaders. And, much oak the And even assuming that tough 
ps VenEs.) girnen you aN Bere cus DELS white man’s industries force the quotas are set, there is no cer- 
old she is, says Mrs. Allen, muskrat mittens, mukluks and rune Serial alten this nilerath tainty that they can be enforced 
” “she just says, ‘I am as old as moose-hair tufting. “And if they Sa Gas da pftee CACIRT. to _ As Jim Bourque points out, the 

1 use all the old people — want to make things for sale, we bath the aplimals aig tatlie hui artificial system of setting up 
’ ber the time when give them the raw materials at pes ieee gen Esraki felts wnt concencntien 
» then came. ircdee sell their work for a Tlie counter-charges are hotly officers often acts to make hunt- 
_ _ Myra Moses doesn’t remem- sad NS debated. But there is absolute ers shoot animals they don’t 
: ae Ga ae any cies Seaildo' pistive ‘artin le “mene that the neecsaits et an ie see if they can get 
[ r grand er. 7 ees poll , bou herds are rapi iminish- with it. 
“She used to hear that they are a sore point with both wom- ing. Two or three Pailiod of them “After a while,” says Bourque, 


worshipped certain animals. 
And she told me there was an 
_ old story about a mink that she 
_ heard when she was a girl, but 
_ doesn't remember any more. All 
_ she remembers is that the ani- 
__ mals were gods. 


. “And now, my God, they are 
so religious up there for every 
religion that comes in. But I 

| have to give the church some 
creclit, though. I think maybe 
reli zion has helped a lot of na- 

' tive people to find themselves 
' again. At one time they knew 
who they were. But some of 

_ them, especially the ones who 
_ get lost with booze and drinking 
_ allthetime. . . well, I think the 


church sometimes helps a lot — 


with those people.”’ 


There is a certain irony, 
however, in the white man’s 
church coming to the rescue of 
alcoholics. As Myra Moses has 
told her granddaughter in 
graphic detail, it was wild, 
1 white men who brought 
liquor to her small village in the 
first place. 
H Despite all the upheaval the 

white man brought to Old Crow 
_ — which, even today, can be 
' Teached only by airplane — 


en. ‘‘We set up here to get con- 
trol of our arts and crafts,” says 
Bertha Allen, ‘‘because it was 
never us that‘ was making the 
money. It was mostly the mid- 
dle-men, and they weren’t na- 
tives, 

“The quality of the native 
work was going right down 
because we weren’t getting paid 
well. Native women aren’t stu- 
pid. They could see they weren’t 


_Betting paid a fair share, so they 


weren’t willing to do good work. 
You pay a fortune for a tailor in 
the South, but you expect us to 
do the same work for nothing. 
Now, slowly, the quality is get- 
ting better and better again. 

The small crafts shop is doing 
far better than the women ex- 
pected, with sales of more than 
$150,000 in only six months last 
year. But Mrs. Allen feels she 
has won only a small skirmish 
with the white man’s business 
world — not the larger battle for 
independence. 

““My grandmother and the old 
people greeted the white men 
with open arms. We even 
brought them into our homes. 
Now, they’re not treating us 
fairly. Now, they’ve decided 
that our land is theirs.”’ 
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Aged Loucheux Indian: the grandparents remember. 


used to flow across the Arctic like 
a living sea; now they are 
reduced to 400,000 at most, spread 
in herds across an area which 


covers 40 per cent of Canada’s | 


surface. 


The Kaminuriak herd, in the 
Eastern Artic, is the hardest hit: | 
down to fewer than 40,000 animals 
from a high of 150,000 in the mid- 
fifties. Its neighbor, the Beverly 
herd, which has dropped from 
140,000 to 90,000 in the last de- 
cade, was the victim of the most 
horrifying, and best documented, 


slaughter two years ago. 

As the herd drifted down into 
northern Saskatchewan to pass 
the winter of 1979-80, it was deci- 
mated by hunters driving every- 
thing from snowmobiles to half- 
ton trucks. Stores in the area 
were entirely sold out of ammuni- 
tion, as both caribou bulls and 
cows dropped by the thousands. 
Many were reportedly crippled 
when run over by vehicles, and 
the dead were often left to rot. 

A local newspaper report 
claimed that pilots were afraid to 
land in nearby lakes because of 
the hundreds of caribou carcasses 
floating onthe surface. ‘Half the 
animals rotted on the shore,” 
says Ed Begin, executive director 
of the Saskatchewan Wildlife 
Federation. ‘‘A lot of them had 
their legs broken, and of most of 
the animals that were utilized, it 
was nothing more than the hind- 
quarters and maybe the tongue 
cut off. There was $100,000 worth 
of hides laying up on the ice 
there.” 

The wildlife officers, mainly 
white, estimate the final death 
toll at about 15,000 animals and 
blame the slaughter entirely on 
the native population — whose 
treaty rights leave them free to 
kill as many caribou as they like 
on government land. “I’m not 
saying the white man is perfect, 
either,” says Al Johannesson of 
the Saskatoon Wildlife Federa- 
tion, “‘but some of the natives, 
well, the way they abuse these 
hunting rights is a shame. It’s a 
real tragedy.” 

The natives, however, man- 
aged the great northern herds for 
centuries before the arri‘al of the 
white man. And they are not 
about to accept the blame for the 
sudden decline of an animal they 
cherish as a Staple of life. 

“I would say that as a rule the 


native people are good: conserva- 
tionists,” says Jim Bourque, 
president of the Métis Association 
of the Northwest Territories, and 
a conservation officer in the re- 
gion for more than 20 years. He 
makes no attempt to justify the 
Saskatchewan bloodbath, but he 
does insist it was an isolated inci- 
dent caused by the unusual move- 
ment south of the Beverly herd. 


“The native people down in the 
provinces hadn’t seen caribou for 
many years and they obviously 
got carried away.. . . There was 
a violent slaughter, just for fun. 
Maybe they meant to eat the 
meat when it started, but it got 
out of hand, and there was far too 
much to go back for.”” 


Bourque admits that he knows 
of similar, but smaller, incidents 
in the Northwest Territories, 
referring to one at Coppermine. 
“But I-think we’ve usually been 
very good, because basically we 
use €very part of the animal right 


down to the intestines. Native 
people are really embarrassed 
about Coppermine. They care 
very much about the caribou.” 
Unlike many of the North’s 


Inuit, Dene and Métis people, who © 


see their freedom to hunt caribou 
as a basic right, Bourque believes 
some sort of quota system should 
be used to restrict the hunting. A 
first step in that direction may 
have been taken last October in 
Yellowknife with the creation of a 
“caribou management board”’ 
composed of both Government 
and native representatives. 
Typically, the board’s creation 
was held up by native leaders 
such as Herb Norwegian, vice- 
president of the Dene Nation, who 
argued for complete native con- 
trol of caribou management and 
declared that it was unacceptable 


for “biologists and bureaucrats” . 


to manage the herds. 

Even that emotional argument, 
however, was set aside temporar- 
ily in the face of the drastic de- 
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a 300-pound giant who patrolled 
the North by dog-sled until 1969, 
“it’s not the excitement of the 
hunt that gets the hunter, but the. 
excitement of doing something 
illegal.” 

The solution, he says, is to get 
native people setting their own 
quotas and doing their own con- 
servation enforcement, and to 
protect the caribou with the same 
sort of tough restrictions that 
have helped the polar bear popu- 
lation to thrive in recent years. 


Others, however, gloomily 
view the decline of the caribou 
herds as the inevitable result of 
modern technology’s arrival in 
the north. ‘‘Sure, the white man is 
responsible,” says one white 
miner in Yellowknife who asked 
not to be identified, “‘but not di- 
rectly, not like the natives say. 
We’re responsible because we’ve 
brought the technology to kill the 
animals easily . . . and you can’t 

the natives to resist it. In 
the old days, not so long ago, they 
had dog-sleds and spears. Then 
came rifles. But now, it’s ridicu- 
lous: Those big snowmobiles go 
flying much faster than the cari- 
bou can, and they can bring them 
down with telescopic sights on the 
guns. And a lot of the roads we’ve 
built can take you right out to the 
migration trails of the caribou. 


“It’s just a good thing that 
people in the south don’t know 
about caribou,” says another 
miner, geologist Brian Weir. 
“The meat is so good that if you 
guys ever taste it you'll be up 
here slaughtering all of them. 
I’ve never had a tough piece ei 
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BY SANDRA SOUCHOTTE 


YELLOWKNIFE 


’S A BUMPY car 
ride past the color- 


bow Valley’s native 
community, but the 
toad becomes abruptly smooth as 
it continues on past the large, afflu- 
tly rustic homes of Yellowknife’s 
id Town. The transition happens 
less than a mile, but the cultural 
gap at first appears enormous. 
* The only immediate reference 
ints between the two communi- 
es are all parked beside the hous- 
€s — snowmobiles. A quick count 
locates almost as many two-snow- 
_mobile families in Rainbow Valley 
as in Old Town, except that in the 
valley there are likely to be a dog 
Sled and three or four huskies near 
the machinery. 
» Despite the dominance of snow- 
Mobiles there are still about 50 dog 
teams in the Yellowknife area, 
Some used for racing, others for 
trapping and some for whatever 
takes the fancy of the owner. Dog 
teams have disappeared complete- 
ly from certain northern settle- 
ments, but five to 10 teams contin- 
ue to raise a chorus of howls in 
most small communities, in tempo 
with the roar of snowmobile en- 
gines. 
' Traditionally, dog teams were 
hot only important to the aborigi- 
hal people of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, they were a necessity of 
life. Dogs ran traplines, hauled 
wood, hunting gear and supplies, 
and were the speediest means of 
travel and communication between 
Settlements. 

Even after bush pilots began 
Opening up the North in the 1920s 
and more and more white prospec- 
tors, explorers and RCMP patrols 
etched their mark across an empty 
landscape, dog teams were the 
most efficient, if not the only, 
means of winter travel. 

The first airmail flight in the 
Western Arctic, from Fort McMur- 
ray to Aklavik, took place in 1929. 
But for another three decades dog 
teams delivered mail and freight 
from small airmail delivery cen- 
tres to the even smaller, far-flung 
northern communities. Historical- 
ly a dog’s life was a working life. 

The arrival of snowmobiles in 
the Northwest Territories in 1961 
not only usurped the worker status 
of northern dogs and almost 
caused the extinction of the aborig- 
inal Eskimo dog, it helped shatter 

the old ways of the North’s native 
people. The snowmobile accelerat- 
ed the pace of life and shortened 
the time of work. It produced new 
recreation and destroyed the natu- 
ral silence of the bush, It liberated 
with its speed and enslaved with its 
price tag and the rapid deteriora- 
tion of its parts. A trapper could 
now work 200 to 500 miles of trap- 
line in the vast space of the high 
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Dogs’ day 
is still far 
rom done 


ful shacks of Rain- - 


Arctic, but he would burn out a 
snowmobile a year and never be 
sure just where it would fail him. 
And even if they didn’t say it, ev- 
eryone knew that if things really 
got tough you couldn’t eat a snow- 
mobile. 

“Father René Fumoleau, an 
Oblate priest as well as a noted 
photographer, author and champi- 
on of the Dene people, has spent 
almost 30 years in the North. He 
arrived in 1953 at the Mackenzie 
River community of Fort Good 
Hope where the mission came 
equipped with a dog team. . 

Father Fumoleau travelled as 
much as 200 miles at a stretch vis- 
iting communities in need of a 
priest and getting to know the Dene 
ways. There were about 500 dogs in 
Fort Good Hope at the time, he 
Says, but if there was a dog loose 
people would know whose it was. 

Father Fumoleau believes the 
introduction of snowmobiles was 
part of a destructive process of 
colonization which made people 
dependent on the “outside” and 
forced them into a wage economy. 
The first Bombardier Skidoos were 
slow and strong like a working 
horse, he says. They were made of 
welded steel and easy to fix, but 
the plastic parts used now break 
easily and the machines are so 
fancy “they’re only good for people 
in the south who live next door to a 
garage.”” Even though he too 
stopped using a dog team when 
snowmobiles arrived, he regrets 
the change. ‘“You used to be able to 
hear yourself walk in the snow, but 
now some villages are as noisy as 
any city.” 

Ted Yaceyko, a Bombardier 
Skidoo dealer in Yellowknife, is 
also an old-timer in the north. He 
has memories of dog teams outside 
the local Hudson’s Bay store, tied 
up carefully so they didn’t attack 
each other. But in 1961 the first 
snowmobile arrived in Yellow- 
knife. By 1967 practically everyone 

in town had some kind of snowmo- 
bile. Today, the Yaceykos are a 
three-Skidoo family, all three used 
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Snowmobiles predominate now, but dog teams survive 
for fun, competition and feelings machines can’t provide. 


“for the fun of it.’’ On the business 
side of things, Mr. Yaceyko sells 
an average of 300 machines a year. 

“You have to babysit dogs,”’ he 
says, ‘‘but with a snowmobile you 
hang up the key for the summer 
and walk away.” While Mr. Yacey- 
ko concedes that the relatively 
recent sport of dog team racing 
will probably never die, he is con- 
vinced northerners will never go 
back to dog teams for work. “That 
dog is going to be history. It'll be 
like Columbus. We'll say, Remem- 
ber wher there used to be dog 
teams?” 

Two major snowmobile manu- 
facturers — Yamaha and Bombar- 
dier Skidoo — expect to sell about 
2,000 units a year each in the 
Northwest Territories (to a total 
population of 46,000). 

One of Yamaha’s most success- 
ful dealers in Canada lives in 
Rankin Inlet, a largely Inuit 
community of 956 on the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay. In 1980 Yvo Airut 


sold 154 snowmobiles, the best per 
capita sales mark in Canada that 
year, and Yamaha sent him on a 
special promotional trip from 
Rankin to Pond Inlet on Baffin 
Island. He covered 5,000 miles in 
three weeks by snowmobile, mak- 
ing sales along the way. Last year 
he managed to sell another 148 
snowmobiles, at prices ranging 
from $1,600 to $4,800. 


Despite the evidence that this 
generation of northerners has gone 
mechanical, many people will 
argue that dog teams are making a 
dramatic comeback, though not 
necessarily to serve the same 
purpose as before. Wilderness 
travel expeditions for tourists, 
competitive racing and even ward- 
ing off polar bears from Beaufort 
Sea oil rigs are now roles for dog 
teams evolved from an ancient 
northern faith in a good dog. 


Ironically, many of today’s dog 
team advocates are white. But 


they are not, as one proud dog 
team owner puts it, “suffering 
from a Sergeant Preston fantasy.” 
The daily grind of keeping dogs 
and training a team doesn’t allow 
for romantic impulse. 

As founder of the Eskimo Dog 
Research Foundation in Yellow- 
knife, William Carpenter has 
fought many ‘a bureaucratic battle 
just to keep his dogs in food. He 
has spent the past six years rescu- 
ing the purebred Eskimo dog from 
oblivion. More than 150 of the har- 
dy dogs that he has raised have 
been shipped to Inuit outpost 
camps and various hunting and 
trapping associations in the North- 
west Territories to resume their 
historic job of hauling and long- 
distance hunting and trapping. 

The breeding program is Virtual- 
ly complete and Mr. Carpenter, 
along with two other families and a 
strong, well-bred contingent of 
Eskimo dogs, is embarking on a 
new venture — the Great Slave 
Sledging Co. Ltd. 

The sledging company will be 
based at Moraine Point, a scenic, 
isolated spot on the west shore of 
Great Slave Lake about halfway 
between Yellowknife and Hay 
River. Tourists can sign up for a 
three- to five-day excursion during 
which they will travel by dog team 
from Yellowknife to Moraine Point 
and from there to Great Slave 
Lake for a rugged two nights of 
winter camping on the ice. 

Wilderness travel holidays are 
an unsung success story in the 
Northwest Territories. South of 
Great Slave, Jacques van Pelt, 
from Fort Smith, operates a flou- 
rishing enterprise called Subarctic 
Wilderness Adventures. “Would-be 
bush people,”’ as Mr. van Pelt calls 
them, go off from Fort Chipewyan 
for a dog team camping expedition 
through Wood Buffalo National 
Park, steered by local native trap- 
pers who don’t mind taking time 
off from the tedious labor of trap- 
ping to introduce tourists to the 
silent mystery of the bush. 

Mr. van Pelt gets about 500 in- 
quiries a year from Canadians and 
triple that from other parts of the 
world. The same people who might 
go big-game viewing in Zimbabwe 
come here to see wolves, buffalo 
and caribou. “‘They’re after some 
‘peace and a life-on-the-land experi- 
ence,” he says. 

Less exotic but even more excit- 
ing is the sport of dog team racing, 
a highlight of all the spring carni- 
vals in the Northwest Territories. 

“Husky Fever’ is what long- 
time northerner Vi Beck calls it. 
She remembers the first official 
Yellowknife dog team race in 1937 


RENE FUMOLEAU 


when the top prize was $50 plus a 
trophy made out of a 10-gallon 
drum with a handle on it. That race 
has been transformed into the 
annual. 150-mile Canadian Champ- 
ionship Dog Derby, the main at- 
traction of Yellowknife’s Caribou 
Carnival and an important stop for 
mushers on the North American 
dog-racing circuit. Prize money for 
this year’s race amounted to $16,- 
000 with $5,000 for the first place 
musher, Raymond Beck: 

There’s always a Beck or two in 
the top three winners of the Cana- 
dian Championship race and 
there’s always someone at the fi- 
nish line holding out a plastic cup 
of champagne for the champion 
and offering to buy T-bone steaks 
for his dogs. The Racing Becks, a 
large Métis family scattered bée- 
tween Fort Resolution and Yellow- 
knife, have helped make dog-team 
racing the exacting and exhilarat- 
ing sport that it is today in Canada. 

Winner of the 1981 World Champ- 
ionship Dog Race in The Pas, 
Man., and the 1978 Canadian 
Championship Dog Derby, Grant 
Beck estimates the combined total 
of Beck family dogs is 300. Fifty- 
five of them are his and he has 
named every one of them. He 
knows which of the pups will make 
good leaders and how well each 
dog performs in harness. Some of 
his dogs will sell for $3,000 or more, 
money that gets plowed back into 
dog food expenses and the cost of 
travelling the racing circuit. 

Beck has been racing dogs since 
1970 and might earn anywhere 
from $12,000 to $20,000 in a good 
year on the circuit, which starts in 
December for dedicated mushers 
and runs until early April. 

But Grant Beck, unlike most 
dog-racing enthusiasts, still traps 
with his dogs as well as racing 
them. Right now he represents a 
part of two different worlds and 
that combination of the old and the 
new may be what best characteriz- 
es the Northwest Territories. 

Take Patti-Kay Hamilton, for 
instance. She drives a dog team to 
work from her home on Jolliffe 
Island in Yellowknife Bay, speeds 
across the ice to Old Town, pens 
her dogs with relatives, calls a 
cab, drops her son off at a day-care 
centre and continues on to her job 
in master control at CBC radio. 
Among the assorted cars ,and 
trucks in the parking lot, she might 
notice a couple of snowmobiles, 
and around the back, waiting for 
the daily run, the station manag- 
er’s dog team. 

Which reality will last? 

Harry Ely, a Yamaha snowmo- ° 
bile dealer in Yellowknife, reports 
that last year Yamaha introduced 
a new model. It’s a heavy machine 
with heavy-duty skis and springs, a 
higher windshield and a hitch on 
the back for a sled attachment. It 
could easily pull 800 pounds of 
hunting gear and it performs well 
in deep snow. “It’s called the Trap- 
per,” says Mr. Ely, ‘‘and it’s al- 
most designed to replace the work- 
ing dog.” 

Almost, but not quite. A snow- 
mobile doesn’t perk up its ears on 
the trail if there’s game nearby, 

say the dog lovers, and you can’t 
have a relationship with a ma- 
chine. 

“When you’re behind a dog team 
and they’re all running together, 
pulling, doing their job, it’s like 
nothing else in the world,” ex- 
plains Vi Beck. ‘Your body is on 
the sleigh, but your soul is out 
there running with the dogs.” 
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Canada's North. 
It’s rich in Petro-Canada is working 
resources, vastand 7" . with the people of the 
undeveloped. Territories — creating 


It's diverse in its culture. he 
It’s a land of promise 
and opportunity, | 
a land of the future. 


jobs, developing 
skills, supporting the 
local economy — while 
preserving the fragile natural history and 
the culture of the native peoples. 


To develop these 

resources requires a 
delicate blend of high 
technology and ecological conscience. 


Petro-Canada is committed to working 
in the North with a watchful eye for its 
future and a respectful regard for its past. 


Right now Petro-Canada is active 
in the North, seeking new ways 
to make its resources a viable part 
of Canada’s energy future. 
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PEOPLE OF THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Bank takes particular art that is genuinely and gloriously 
pleasure in congratulating Canadian. 
you on the establishment of your We look forward to your Northern 
Northern Arts and Cultural Centre in | Arts and Cultural Centre not only 
Yellowknife. For years, TD Bank has because it will be a showplace for 
been involved in northern culture; international art forms, but also 
we have assembled a sub- because it will be a showplace 


stantial collection of Inuit for native culture and art. 


where people make the difference 
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| NO OTHER AIRLINE SERVES YOU TO THIS DEGREE. . 


Pacific Western offers INvivii 
all-jet, regularly scheduled 
service to and between the 
major centers North of the 
60th parallel in the North- 
west Territories. Our 


Boeing 737’s connect you to  _y) 
Hay River, Fort Smith, Fort eienince 
Simpson, Yellowknife, Norman LQ BAY 


Wells, Inuvik, Cambridge Bay 
and Resolute. 


We also service Whitehorse, in the 


Yukon and more destinations in ee 

Western Canada than the other two IX vELLOWKNIFE : 
major air carriers combined. And we BI pal es 
fly to Toronto. : connections 
Pacific Western Airlines. For the throughout the west 


and east to Toronto. 


60° 


Va highest degree of service; North and 
= South of the 60th. 


EDMONTON 


<i Pacific Western 
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A journey of joy 
in an unspoiled Arctic * 
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= BY JAMES HOUSTON 


TAKES A WHILE 
to get used to dog 
H team travelling in 
H the Arctic. The 
‘ vastness of the 


the combined energies of 
men and animals working together 
in the cold — everything is unfa- 
Mmiliar. The fan hitch used in the 
Eastern Arctic allows each dog to 
run and pull the slide independent- 
ly by means of a single sealskin 
trace as long as 30 feet. This fan 
hitch is workable only in open, 
- treeless country and is essential 
when travelling on the frozen sea. 
If your dogs fail to cross a crack or 
break through the ice, they are at 
least free to swim for their lives, 


and so are you. 
* In the mid-fifties, various per- 
Sons engaged in Arctic research 
pecasionally came into the coun- 
try. Sandy, a mammalogist from 
Edinburgh University, had been 
flown from Frobisher to Kingme- 
rok and had then been brought 
over by dog team to Kingnait 
Cape Dorset) on West Baffin. 
t took six sleeps. He described 
§ journey to me in a rich High- 
accent as ‘‘a real bitch.” I 
ew just how he felt, for our early 
‘March weather had not yet lost its 
swinter’s sting. 
» We threw Sandy’s grub box and 
this sleeping bag into my house, 
‘which at that time could best be 
Mescribed as bachelor digs. Sandy 
‘showed me a letter from my de- 
jpartment of government suggest- 
ing that I, as game officer, should 
‘accompany him on a survey of 
west Baffin Island caribou. 
* Sandy proudly produced what 
iwas left of a bottle of whisky. ‘I 
thad intended bringing you this wee 
gift full,” he said, ‘but that trip 
‘overland was a real bitch.” He 
‘Shook its half frozen contents. 
“The missing half of that whisky 
‘saved my life!” 
| That evening Sandy put me off a 
bit by saying, “In Ottawa, rumor 
thas it that you live rough, when 
sepa = 
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Ingredients 
a guarantee 
of heartburn 


You're travelling in the country.” 
+ “Never believe all you hear in 
Ottawa,” I warned him. 
» “Well, let me tell you,” Sandy 
Said. “Whilst we are journeying, I 
intend to wash myself each day in 
- ¢lean hot water and brush my teeth 
‘and change my socks. I do not be- 
lieve in going wild.” 
: “Fine!” I said. “I'll watch you 
do it. Many Canadians see nothing 
really wrong with being clean.” 
+ “And furthermore,” said Sandy, 
*I am going to have good hot 
‘cooked meals.”” 
+ “Lovely!” I said. “I’ve never 
travelled with a serious cook be- 
fore. But even so, it might be best 
if we took two dog teams into the 
country — one for you and one for 
ame, That way we can stay apart — 
‘and survey twice as many caribou. 
Who knows?” I laughed. “During 
the month we might even share an 
igloo, once or twice.” 
; Next day, with help from Osha- 
wweetok and Etungat, we started 
getting ready. First we cut up two 
young seals into handy, mouth- 
sized bites and boiled them in a big 
pot. Just when the thick grease 
twas shining nicely on the surface, 
we added a few tins of lima beans, 
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“Queen Enrabeth Forward 
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Just a trip to count caribou, but with the hot bannock 
and frozen stew, the baying of excited dogs and the joy 
of running beside a silent sled, it was a better way of life 


some rice, dried spaghetti and 
anything élse we found around the 
house. When this was done, we 
washed off the floor of the outside 
porch and spilled the whole mix- 
ture over it. In less than half an 
hour the whole mess was frozen 
solid. 

‘Why are we doing this?’’ asked 
Sandy. 

“Did you ever try to chop up a 
seal or get food out of a tin can at 
30 below zero? With this stuff, 
when we’re hungry. we can throw 
a chunk into hot water or even 
gnaw on it as if it were frozen 
haggis.” 

Sandy shuddered at the thought. 

Using a hatchet and an old snow 
knife, we broke the stew up into 
pieshaped wedges and stuffed 
them into flour sacks and new 
government pillowcases. Sandy 
wanted everything clean. 

When we went back inside, 
Oshaweetok’s wife, Nepeesha, had 
the house filled with the delicious 
odor of hot bannock. Bannock is 
unleavened bread baked in a skil- 
let. The Scots are very fond of 
bannock. They were the ones who 
introduced it to northern Canada. 
When you’re running hard beside a 
dog team, the seal fat and exces- 
sive baking powder in a bannock is 
guaranteed to give you awful 
heartburn. 

But it’s worth it. 

“That’s a bonnie smell,” said 
Sandy. 

“We'll take about 30 bannocks 
with us, and to save us time and 
trouble I’ll have Nepeesha spread 
them now with jam and honey.” 

Shortly it was dark and cold and 
blowing hard. We went over and 
drank coffee with the Hudson’s 
Bay man who was also batching it, 
a good friend and the grandest kind 
of Newfoundlander. 

Sandy and I went home late and 
fell into our sleeping bags and did 
not wake until we heard someone 
rattling tin tea cups and making 
the little Primus stove roar. 

In the early dawn, we pulled on 
long winter underwear, thick cari- 
bou stockings over duffel socks, 
caribou pants over woollen pants, 
and heavy duffel parkas and dou- 
ble mitts. We carried out grub 
boxes, sleeping bags, rifles, Pri- 
mus stoves, sleeping skins and 
snow knives and carefully lashed 
everything to the two 12-foot sleds. 
On top of the load we tied winter- 
thick caribou parkas in case it got 
cold. 

Many Inuit came out to see the 
four of us depart. They waited, 
smiling in the icy dawn as if they 
were enjoying a warm day in the 
Bahamas. We left in a rush of ex- 
cited dogs. A dozen children leapt 
aboard and clung to our two sleds. 
We went thumping at breakneck 
speed down through the rough 
barrier ice and out into the snow- 
covered ice of the sea. Children 
kept dropping off and waving to us. 
A pretty girl who fancied the red- 
cheeked, good looks of Sandy hung 
on until my house had grown very 
small. ““Tugvaosee! (Farewell!)” 
she called. 

When conditions are good and 
the snow is hard, a pair of dog 
teams in competition with each 
other may make as much as 100 


kilometres in a long, hard day. 

We stayed out on the sea ice, 
following the south Baffin coast 
until we reached a deep fjord, then 
journeyed inland. Just at nightfall, 
we left the ice and built our first 
snowhouse in a hard-packed snow 
bank on the land. 

Working quickly together, we 
built our igloo just big enough for 
four. Oshaweetok cut snow blocks 
and spiralled them up from the 


Every igloo 
needed expert 
construction 


inside while I knelt chinking on the 
outside. Etungat and Sandy unhar- 
nessed the dogs and fed them wal- 
Tus meat. It took us about 45 min- 
utes to complete our tasks. Every 
igloo had to be expertly built, for 
we had no foreknowledge of the 
weather, and if a blizzard came 
with winds that broke the house, 
we, like travellers before us, would 
be lucky to survive. 

We lit two candles inside our 
fresh, new, sparkling igloo and 
spread old, polar bear sleeping 
skins hair down on the snow. They 
covered the rear two-thirds of the 
house, and on these skins we un- 
rolled caribou skins, then eider- 


down sleeping bags. In a moment - 


we had the Primus going and from 
the inner walls Oshaweetok shaved 
snow into our kettle. Snow will 
scorch and steam away to nothing 
unless you heat it carefully. 

It was not long until we had 
water boiling and were flinging in 
Pie-sized chunks of frozen real 
stew. This we bolted down with 
quick-scorched, frozen bannock 
and mugs of tea. Sandy admitted 
that our stew was delicious in spite 
of the grease. 

Because it was cold outside and 
our snow door had been firmly 
wedged in place we dug a neat hole 
in the floor to dispose of wastes. 
When this was done, we snuffed out 
the little Primus stove. I climbed 
into my bag and removed my soft, 
skin boots, and finally all my 
clothes except my woollen hat. A 
naked body allows one’s heat to 
circulate and truly warm a sleep- 
ing bag. 

“This has been a real bitch of a 
day,” said Sandy, ‘‘but I’ll be all 
right, if I can have some hot water 
for washing my face and under- 
neath my arms and rinsing my 
teeth.” 

“Well, go ahead,” I said. ‘Pump 
up that Primus and cut all the 
snow you want. There’s plenty of it 
here.” 

Sandy fiddled with some match- 
es for a while, then rolled a cigaret 
and lay back blowing smoke rings 
at the igloo dome. ‘I won’t bother 
with the washing for tonight,” he 
said. “I’ll do it in the morning.” 

I saw him rub toilet paper 
across his teeth before he disap- 
peared inside his bag. 

Next morning, Oshaweetok woke 
us by cutting a huge hole in the 
windward side of our snowhouse. 
We quickly dressed and rolled our 
bags and sleeping skins and gulped 
down boiling tea, then stumbled 


outside and helped sort and har- 
ness 19 dogs to our two sleds. The 
dogs had not been tied, of course. 
They won’t run away. They know 
that alone in that bleak land they 
never would survive. 

During that fortnight of hard 
driving, we zigzagged across the 
great snow-blown plain of the 
Kokjuak, searching during the day, 
building a new snowhouse every 
night. We saw no humans and few 
living creatures, though we did see 
tracks where whole herds of cari- 
bou hooves had cut elegant high- 
ways across the hard-packed snow 
desert. We saw their droppings 
scattered like delicious chocolate 
drops, but no caribou. 

“This is a poor bitch of a sur- 
vey,’’ said Sandy. 

“Tell him not to worry. We 
should find them,’’ Oshaweetok 
said. 

Next morning, Etungat was the 
first outside the igloo. “‘There’s a 
whole herd of them lying just over 
there to the west,” he said. 

We hurried out with the binocu- 
lars and searched the flat snow 
plain. I saw nothing and passed the 
glasses to Sandy. 

“It’s a real bitch for me, a wild- 
life man, to have to admit,” said 
Sandy, “‘but I dinna see hide nor 
hair of them.’’ ; 

“They’re right there in front of 
you,” I said. ys 
“Point them out to me,” he said. 

That forced me to admit I 
couldn’t see them either. 

“I'd like to have that prime 
white fox that’s wandering around 
among their feet,” said Etungat, 
as he handed back my binoculars. 

It took me quite a while, but 
finally I saw half a hundred of 
them lying quietly. They were not 
brown the way caribou ought to be, 
but pale and silvery white because 
their backs and sides were fully 
frosted from their breathing — 
God’s ultimate camouflage. 

Sandy was licenced to collect 
five specimen heads for his univer- 
sity. The rest of that meat we were 
eager to use. 

We moved upwind and easily 
shot the animals he needed, and 
when the others fled, Sandy care- 


Hooves cut 
elegant roads 
in snow desert 


fully severed each of the five heads 
and helped lash them on top of his 
own sled load. 

When we had finished cutting up 
the meat, Sandy did as we did, 
cleaning his bright red hands by 
wiping them in the snow. Lately he 
had_-let slip most of his rigid rules 
of cleanliness. We all four gladly 
shared the same igloo. Like the 
Inuit, I was definitely beginning to 
appreciate Sandy more each day. 
That night we dined so well on 
caribou that we decided to take the 
next day off and lie around in our 
snowhouse sleeping, digesting, 
talking, laughing, drinking hot tea 
and savoring fresh meat. I saw 
Sandy for the first time writing 
with a glove on in his day journal 
while I lay deep inside my sleeping 


bag, reading a pocketbook about 
the South Pacific. 

By noon we were all four fed up 
with lazing about. We sat up, ate 
caribou, pulled on boots, wind 
pants and parkas, and went out- 
side, restless and ready to travel. 

The following noon, I saw Sandy 
crouching on the opposite side of 
his sled, hacking away with the 
snow knife at the caribou cheeks on 
his specimen heads. When he saw 
me staring at him, he said, ‘The 
biology department at Edinburgh 
only needs the skulls for study, not 
this delicious meat. It’s a real 
bitch having no lunch at all!” 

After that, Sandy never failed to 
offer us a fair share of his speci- 
mens’ cheeks or necks. Sandy was 
changing. He raced with new agili- 
ty across the hard-packed snow 
and leapt on the sled beside me as 
we joked about the stinging wind 
and cold. 

In the beginning, our Inuit driv- 
ers had treated Sandy like a child. 
But now that they saw him running 
hard, handling dogs and sensibly 
devouring raw meat from his spec- 
imen heads, they began to warm to 
him and teach him their most use- 
ful Inuit words. They treated him 
almost as an equal. 

For two days we waited out a 
savage storm. Then, when it final- 
ly blew away, we stood outside and 
wondered at the silence. The wind 
had carved sharp drifts that 
curved away from us like long blue 
snakes converging as they reached 
the flat horizon. 

That morning, when we left our 
igloo, the dogs knew instantly that 
we were going home. Taking ad- 
vantage of the hard-packed snow, 
we hurried south toward the coast. 
Plump, white, rock ptarmigan 
appeared in numbers following the 
storm. The male ptarmigan called, 
“Come here, come here,” and the 
females answered, “‘Geta Bible, 
geta Bible.” Spring was on its way. 
Two sleeps later we reached the 
coast and stayed that night in an 
Eskimo camp. We had been out of 
tobacco for the past four days and 
a kindly old lady shared with us the 
last of her strong, dried out, pipe 
tobacco. Sandy borrowed the old 
lady’s pipe and smoked it while the 
rest of us rolled fat cigarets using 
pages I provided from the North- 
west Territories game regulations. 
That paper burned unevenly with. 
pipe fumes that almost choked you 
dead. Still, the taste was just deli- 
cious. 


Next morning, we lay on the 
wide sleeping platform we had 
shared with all the family, drank 
tea, ate seal meat and admired 
their laughing children. We were in 
no hurry, for there was heavy ice 
fog rolling in along the coast. We 
left about 10 o’clock, I think. 
Sandy’s watch, like mine, had 
stopped. We didn’t care. 

In the late afternoon, the ice fog 
burned away and gave us a long 
view of Kingnait Mountain. It hung 
above the flat horizon of the sea ice 
like a frosted loaf of baker’s bread 
seen ina dream. 

“Do you want to build an igloo 
and sleep here?’ Oshaweetok 
asked at sunset. 

“No,” said Sandy. “‘Let’s try to 
make it home.’’. 
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It was pitch black when we 
turned our dogs into the bay at 
Kingnait. The Hudson’s Bay Comi- 
pany dogs sent out a welcome 
howling through the darkness and 
our dogs, responding to it, set both 
sleds thundering across the ridges 
in the sea ice and up through the 
tidal barrier so fast we had to cling 
to the sleds. I could see the warm 
glow of a lantern shining from my 
window. After 15 hours of travel- 
ling we were home. : 

We put the five caribou heads. 
into the seal shed and stacked ri- 
fles, sleeping bags, grub boxes, 
spare skin boots and parkas inside 
my catch-all room. Oshaweetok 
and Etungat, whose wives had 
come out to greet them, hurried off 
to bed. ; 

“Let’s go wake the Newfie and 
tell him that we’re home,” said 
Sandy. a 

“He'll love this.” I said, as we= 
went to the dark Hudson’s Bay 
house and hammered on the man’: 
door. . 
He appeared looking like a sleep-* 
walking ghost in his heavy woollen 
underwear and let us in. His kitch- 
en was warm, his clock said 3 a.m. 
He cracked his last 18 processed 
eggs in a huge iron skillet and 
while they were cooking, proudly 
unscrewed the lids of three sealing 
jars, releasing the pungent odor of 
his justly famous, 48-hour, dried 
a 


Snowmobile 
made dramatic 
changes in North : 
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prune punch. It was so delicious jt 
made those ancient eggs taste 
newly laid. ‘ 
“How was the trip?” he asked 
Sandy. : 
“Well, it was a real bitch about: 
half the time,” said Sandy. “The 
rest of it was truly perfect.” 
“You’ve grown a nice red 
beard,”’ the Newfie told him. 
“Well, here’s to you,” I said, 
raising my sealing jar, not wishing 
-to dwell on the subject of how often 
Sandy had washed or brushed his 
teeth or eaten good hot meals. = 
After. breakfast, we three sang: 
Over the Sea to Skye. Then San 
and I walked back to my house. 
Our dogs were fast asleep. We 
unrolled our sleeping bags on the 
incredibly soft beds and closed our 
eyes against the first light of dawn. 
We did not rise until late if the 
afternoon. That was the way life 
used to be. : 
Only a few years passed before. 
snowmobiles came into the coun- 
try. You might say they made the 
same dramatic difference in the., 
Arctic that the automobile made 
when it caught up to the horse and 
changed life in the South forever. 
Travelling became easier and fast- 
er, but the truth is I liked the Are 
tic best when Oshaweetok and 
Etungat and Sandy and I were 
running joyfully beside our long 
sleds, laughing and complaining, 
turning our heads away from that 
awful second-hand smell of walrus 
meat blown back at us from our 
dogs, as we raced each other along 
the Baffin coast, none of us having 
the faintest idea of the way the 
Arctic world or any other world 
would turn tomorrow. : 


James Houston is an artist and 
author (The White Dawn and Spirit 
Wrestler) and lived for 12 years, until 
1962, in the Canadian Eastern Arctié 
While serving as Civil Administratok, 
he was also Game Officer. He is best 
known for his work in encouraging 
art of the Inuit. ; 
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Canada claimed the land, 
but never the natives’ 
soul, and now fine ideas 
pursue ideals and wealth 


BY MORRIS ZASLOW 


UR TRADERS and whal- 
ers, missionaries and 
administrators, prospec- 
tors and scientists and, 
lately, oil, gas and pipe- 
line developers, have gone to the 
Northwest Territories to exploit the 
natural wealth and inhabitants for 
their own ends. For nearly half a 
millenium expansionary states 
strove to make parts of the land 
their own, but Canada made its 
claim good and started belatedly to 
integrate the region into its admin- 
istrative, economic, social and po- 
litical systems. During the latest 
period this colonial relationship 
“grew increasingly overbearing and 
burdensome. At length the inert, 
scattered, small population was 
roused to defend its northern per- 
sonality and secure its own goals. 
Such, briefly, is the history of 
anada’s Northwest Territories 
from discovery to the April 14 pleb- 
“iscite on its political future. 
~- Long before the first Europeans 
‘made their way to the New World 
‘the present-day Northwest Territo- 
‘ries was inhabited by nomadic In- 
fi 


*- Foreign countries 
-.. caused concern 
over sovereignty 


dian and Inuit bands whose ances- 
‘tors had migrated from Asia across 


a ae’ some 30,000 years. 

- first white men to establish 
contact with the 
tories were fur 


Mackenzie waterway. The In- 
ians, eager for the textiles, iron 
goods, firearms and utensils, tea, 
‘tobacco and liquor that the traders 
offered, transformed themselves 
into trappers of fine furs. Later the 


natives. 

"To the north, while British ex- 
lorers completed the map of the 
Mainland coast and most of the 
Arctic islands, whaling ships began 
hunting in the Arctic waters and 
affecting the Inuit with whom they 
tmade contact. During the last quar- 
fer of the nineteenth century the 
Hudson’s Bay and rival companies 
opened more trading posts and in- 
troduced steamboats along the 
‘Waterways, missionary activities 
were extended, and traveller visits 


increased in number. American 
whalers started hunting off the 
Mackenzie delta, and North West 
Mounted Police detachments were 
opened to check on their activities. 

In the meantime, Canada was 
extending its authority over the 
land. Rupert’s Land and the North- 
western Territory were added to 
Canada in 1870, and the transfer of 
Britain’s Arctic islands was com- 
pleted by an order-in-council of 
1880. In 1895 the districts of Mac- 
kenzie, Yukon and Franklin were 
proclaimed and took their places on 
the map of Canada. (Keewatin had 
been created earlier, in 1876.) 

At the dawn of the twentieth 
century the government was con- 
cerned especially about its sover- 
eignty in the northern parts of 
Franklin District, which foreigners 
were then exploring. The small 
Otto Sverdrup party (1898-1902) 
discovered several islands in the 
northwestern sector of the Arctic 
archipelago, while the rival Amer- 
ican North Pole seekers, Dr. F. A. 
Cook and Commander R. E. Peary, 
were using them as bases for their 
highly publicized drives. (Later, in 
1929-30, Norway abandoned any 
claims based on Sverdrup’s discov- 
eries after Canada negotiated a 
$67,000 cash settlement with the 
aged explorer.) 

In 1903-04 a government expedi- 
tion under A. P. Low was sent to 
investigate and report on the activi- 
ties of foreigners in Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic islands. Then, be- 
tween 1905 and 1910, three major 
patrolling, policing and wintering 
expeditions were sent to the Arctic 
islands in the vessel Arctic, com- 
manded by Captain J. E. Bernier. 
The high point of these expeditions 
was Bernier’s proclamation, on 
July 1, 1909, at Winter Harbor, 
Melville Island, of Canada’s title 
over all the lands between the 
Canadian mainland and the North 
Pole. A little later, the rest of the 
northwestern Arctic islands were 
claimed for Canada by the Cana- 
dian Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918, 
led by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

Though the Canadian govern- 
ment was preoccupied with the 
First World War, the Northwest 
Territories kept intruding for atten- 
tion. Cessation of the whaling in- 
dustry, plus high prices for furs 
(particularly white fox), led new- 
comers to establish trading posts 
on the Arctic coast and Baffin Is- 
land, The many rifles they traded 
with the Inuit rapidly depleted the 
caribou and contributed to several 
murders that called for a greater 
police presence in the Arctic. 

Concern for wildlife moved Par- 
liament to enact a Northwest Game 
Act in 1916 and the Migratory 
Game Birds Act in 1917, and led to 
plans to protect the wood buffalo of 
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the Fort Smith area and the musk 
oxen of Keewatin and the Arctic 
islands. After the war, new police 
posts were opened, and arrange- 
ments were made to inaugurate an 
annual government ship patrol of 
the Eastern Arctic. Geological 
surveys and prospecting for oil and 
other minerals had proceeded in 
the Mackenzie valley; now a test 
well ‘drilled by an. Imperial Oil 
subsidiary near Fort Norman made 
a significant oil strike in 1920. 
Faced with assorted problems 
and hurried by the prospect of an 
oil rush in 1921, the federal govern- 
ment at last set up’an administra- 
tion for the Northwest Territories. 


Huge areas 
were designated 


game preserves 
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In 1905, when the territories south 
of the 60th parallel became the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan, Ottawa co-opted the now 
superfluous Northwest Territories 
government, appointed a nominal 
commissioner, and put the iegisla- 
ture on the shelf. Now a legislative 
council of senior civil servants 
from departments interested in the 
North was appointed, a Northwest 
Territories Branch was formed in 
the Department of the Interior, and 
a district office was opened at Fort 
Smith. 

In 1921, Treaty 11 was signed 
with the Indians and Métis north of 
Great Slave Lake. (Those south of 
the lake had been included in Trea- 
ty 9 of 1899.) The usual Indian 
agents, annual treaty parties, sub- 
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A vast land with few people, Northwest Territories plays important role on world stage. 
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sidized missionary-operated 
schools and hospitals were provid- 
ed, but the reserves promised by 
the treaty were not forthcoming, 
and the promises still remain 
largely unfulfilled. Thanks to objec- 
tions in Parliament, the Indian Act 
was not extended to the Inuit, who 
therefore came under the same 
administration as the whites and 
Métis, rather than the Indian Af- 
fairs Branch, 

The boom proved short-lived, 
and the administration had to settle 
down to managing a predominantly 
native territory and economy. It 
tried to regulate white trappers and 
traders while reserving huge areas 
as game preserves (one of which 
was the entire Arctic archipelago) 
for natives. Good fur prices and 
reasonably successful fur catches 
during the 1920s enhanced the na- 
tives’ well-being. Additional resi- 
dential schools and hospitals were 
opened, the Eastern Arctic Patrols 
were expanded, and the govern- 
ment presence increased as more 
agencies appeared. 

The airplane, which had ap- 
peared briefly in 1920-21, came into 
regular use transporting passen- 
gers, mail and express, and sup- 
porting surveying, prospecting and 
mineral development operations. 
The Barren Lands were examined 
in 1928-29, and the Coppermine 


Inuit on the mend fro 


BY GRAHAM W. ROWLEY 


IS OFTEN said 
that the Inuit have 
moved from the 
Stone Age to the 
modern technologi- 


cal world within the last genera- 
tion. This is not what has happened. 
I doubt whether an Inuk has used a 
flint anywhere except in a lighter 
during the past century, and his 
consumption of stone, now used for 
carvings for export, must be at 
least 10 times greater than it ever 
was in the past, and results in a 
substantial contribution to his in- 
come. 

It is, however, true to say that 
there have been enormous changes 
in the economic and social life of 
the Inuit since the Second World 
War. Up to that time the Inuit and 
their environment were roughly in 
equilibrium. The Inuit had evolved 
a material culture and a way of 
living that enabled them to make 
the most of the resources at their 
disposal, and a language, an intel- 
lectual culture, and a social life 
that were rich and satisfying. 

The environment was both a 
provider and an avenger. Some- 
times it destroyed lives, but the 
Inuit knew what they were up 
against, and the dangers were 
dangers they could recognize. The 
price of fur controlled their modest 
luxuries, and there was always the 
fear that a new epidemic might 
arrive from the South, but in other 
ways they directed their own lives, 
and the presence of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, mission- 
aries, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany provided a measure of securi- 
ty in bad times. 

During the Second World War the 
winds of change were first felt in 
the North, but in the Eastern Arctic 
they affected only the few places 
where the airfields of the Crimson 
Staging Route to Britain were built. 


River area in late 1929. During a 
flight back from Coppermine, Gil- 
bert LaBine detected cobalt bloom 
stain on certain cliffs along eastern 
Great Bear Lake. He returned to 
the site and staked claims to a rich 
silver-radium-uranium deposit for 
his company, Eldorado Gold Mines. 
Soon a mine and the townsite of 
Port Radium sprang into existence. 
A modern river transport system 


Massive growth 
of private industry 
did not follow 


(Northern Transportation) was 
formed to bring in supplies and 
haul out concentrates destined for 


-Eldorado’s refinery at Port Hope, 


Ont., while at Norman Wells the 
small refinery went into operation. 
Other uranium and gold discoveries 
were made, 

Thus modernity reached the 
District of Mackenzie. Unfortunate- 
ly, the native sector experienced 
severe hardship during the same 
years, owing to the collapse of fur 
prices, heightened white competi- 
tion, and marked scarcity of game 
and fur-bearing animals. Many 
bands became totally impover- 
ished, and diseases such as tuber- 


The Cold War, bringing radar 
chains, air refuelling bases, and 
other widespread military activi- 
ties, had a much greater impact. 
The Inuit saw an incredible amount 
of supplies and equipment brought 
into their country and used on proj- 
ects that were often abandoned 
when military plans and priorities 
changed. 

But the direct effect of the war 
and the Cold War was less impor- 
tant to the Inuit than their indirect 
effect in making Canada as a whole 
more aware of the North and its 
native population. With this came 
the realization that there were plac- 
es in Canada where there were no 
medical services and no schools, 
and where people could still die of 
starvation. It was an uncomfort- 


Population’s 
social organization 
largely destroyed 


able discovery in a country that 
was deploring such conditions in 
other parts of the world, and politi- 
cians became confident of public 
support for any effort to improve 
the situation. 

The result was another wave of 
great activity in the North. Schools, 
nursing stations, offices and elec- 
tricity generating plants were built, 
together with houses for the rapidly 
increasing numbers of civil ser- 
vants sent north to staff them. 
Some of this construction, like the 
high-rise at Frobisher, waS on a 
grandiose scale. Heated and ser- 
viced houses for the Inuit them- 
selves were then built and let at a 
rent based on ability to pay, but 
which. was always only a very 
small fraction of what would have 
been an economic rent. Money and 
the number of administrators ap- 
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Arctic life asserts itself like the illumination from an igloo, and makes the twistings of graveyard crosses thrust 


culosis became rampant. wii 

The Northwest Territories 
Branch and other agencies could da 
little because their appropriations 
and staffs were drastically redueed 
and even the Eastern Arctic Patrol 
was curtailed. The main responses 
took the form of further restrictions 
on white trappers and independent 
traders, plus importing of a rein- 
deer herd from Alaska to startea 
reindeer-he industry for the 
Western Arctic Inuit. 

The Second World War bro! 
the Northwest Territories onto 
world stage and introduced signifi- 
cant improvements in transporta- 
tion facilities, mainly through Unit- 
ed States wartime cons 
activities. Needing a reliable air 
route to Britain, the United States 
built meteorological stations in 
Baffin Island and large airfields at 
Coral Harbor and Frobisher 
giving hundreds of Eastern 
Inuit their first experience of mod- 
ern industry and. society, and. of 
white workmen. The west was the 
locale of the absurdly extravagant 
Canol Project to supply the air antl 
highway route to Alas devel- 
oping a large oil field in the Mac- 
kenzie Valley and transmitting the 
oil by pipeline through the moun- 
tains to Whitehorse. is 

The Mackenzie Valley was inten- 
sively prospected, and a large re- 


peared to be unlimited. The aim 
was to remove without delay dis- 
parities between the North and the 
South and to assimilate the native 
people in the general population. ~ 
At no time was there any inten- 
tion of exploiting the Inuit or treat- 
ing them unfairly in any way. The 
policy could be described as wel- 
fare colonialism. The population 
responded by increasing rapidly. 
There are only some 25,000 Inuit it 
Canada, but this is three times the 
fi, of 40 years ago. fe 
tp rrpiancesd erect of the 
changes brought about by the gov- 
ernment was that they largely de- 
stroyed the social organization of 
the Inuit. The population, w! 
had been spread along the coast in 
small camps situated at the best 
places for hunting, was encouraged 
to move into the larger settlementS 
where they could take advantage of 
the new and attractive facilites 
but by moving they lost cohe- 
sion ak leadership they had known 
in the camps. The children went to 
school in a completely different 
environment, ' 
taught in a strange language 
teachers from a completely diffe 
ent culture about an unknown 
world, A wide gap opened between 
children and their parents, whose 
authority was destroyed and some- 
times replaced in part by that ‘of 
the teachers. We 
The parents also found them 
selves in an environment that was 
strange to them. Many decisions 
that affected them vitally were 
made by people from the South who 
had little experience of the North 
and were ignorant of the full effeat 
of the decisions they made. The 
Inuit heard rumors of oil explora» 
tion, pipelines, mines and hydro 
electric developments. It became 
apparent to them that the control of 
their future no longer lay in their 
own hands and that there was little 
they could do about it. They were 
enjoying greater comfort and 


where they were 


awry by the grindings of rocks beneath them appear more an artistic act than a reminder of the finality of death. 


Semen storage facilities were 
at Norman Wells. River 


uranium for the secret work 
ing the atom bomb. Eldo- 
rado and Northern Transportation 
‘were ropriated, and a Crown 
Eldorado Mining and 
was formed. After the 

‘war, Canada took over the high- 
‘way, airfields and other facilities 
United States had built, and 
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= security than in the past, 
like their children, they were 
Subject to arbitrary and sometimes 
unreasonable controls that they 
could not understand. 
These conditions could only re- 
sult in stress between individuals, 
generations, and within 
what had been closely-knit families 
and family groups. The administra- 
tion, following the principle that all 
mortherners should be treated 
equally, had removed restrictions 
on the supply of liquor to the Inuit, 
and improvements in transporta- 
tion and the establishment of liquor 
Stores in the North made it easy to 
pbtain. Alcohol provided an escape 
from reality and soon became a 
Major problem throughout the 
North. Open violence, neglect of the 


~ Amount of money 
spread around 


surprises visitors 
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children, murders and suicides 
became common among a people 
whose tolerance and good humor 
had been proverbial. 

«Alcohol remains a serious threat, 
but it does not seem to be getting 
worse, probably because the Inuit 
themselves have recognized the 
danger and have taken measures to 
eontrol its use. The force of Inuit 
public opinion has closed the liquor 
Store at Frebisher. Bay, and indi- 
vidual settlements have adopted 
measures such as complete prohi- 
bition, rationing and requiring the 
approval of a special settlement 
committee for every order. Drugs 
are another problem, and one that 
is harder to limit. Though public 
disapproval still has some effect in 
a culture where shame rather than 
punishment has been the tradition- 
al social control, many Inuit consid- 


Line was built across the continent 
(1954-57). The 20 or more stations in 
Canada meant greatly improved 
marine and air transport, weather 
information and communications in 
the Arctic. 

The Cold War’s northern activi- 
ties awakened concern among 
Canadians over the threats they 
posed to Canada’s sovereignty and 
to true security against nuclear 
war. However, Canada again took 
over the U.S. installations and re- 
sponsibilities after the United 
States lost interest in Northwest 
Territories bases when the per- 
ceived main danger shifted from 


_ bombers to long-range missiles. 


Federal ent involve- 
ment with North stepped up 
markedly after ti Second World 
War. Surveying mapping were 
facilitated by wartime sevanies in 
radar, and in airborne photograph- 
ic and other instrumentation. Aided 
by improved air services, federal 
Sh ra and other scientists 
were able to i their opera- 
tions in the Northwest Territories, 
even in the remoter Arctic islands. 

The anticipated massive growth 
of private industry, however, did 
not ensue. Gold mining, halted by 
the war, underwent a brief revival 
at Yellowknife, and a tungsten 
mine was established in the Liard 
basin. Commercial fishing was 


begun at Great Slave Lake, and 
development work was carried out 
on large lead-zinc deposits south of 
the lake. But mining operations and 
the town of Pine Point had to await 
completion of a railway connection 
with the outside world. 

At Rankin Inlet a short-lived 
nickel mine solved its labor prob- 
lem by employing local Inuit work- 
men. Some were sent to work in 
an rr 


Land claims, 
environment 


major issues 
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Yellowknife and on the Great Slave 
Lake Railway, but most found little 
use for their newly acquired skills. 
Rankin Inlet was converted into a 
regional administration and train- 
ing centre for Inuit, and the 
planned community of Inuvik also 
was built as the administrative and 
research centre for the Western 
Arctic. 

From these and similar develop- 
ments the non-native population 
increased from 2,000 in 1941 to 9,765 
in 1961, enough to become the ma- 
jority group in the Mackenzie Dis- 
trict (54 per cent), and 42 per cent 
of the total Northwest Territories 
population. Much of the group was 
employed by government and other 


that harmed 


er both alcohol and drugs to be 
problems brought from the South 
that should be left in the hands of 
the police. 

The group that appears to be 
suffering most is the youth. Half 
the Inuit population is 18 or youn- 
ger, but the educational system has 
failed to attract more than a few 
Inuit to the high schools established 
at. Frobisher Bay, Inuvik and 
Yellowknife, and only a handful 
complete Grade 12. Every settle- 
ment has numbers of young people, 
educated out of their old way of 
life, but not educated into an alter- 
native. They are bored, frustrated 
and deeply unhappy. Inhalation of 
glue, gasoline and butane provides 
cheap and easy excitement and has 
reached alarming proportions. 

Drugs have made their way into 
even the most remote settlements. 
Juvenile delinquency and suicide 
among the young, both unthinkable 
a generation ago, are now common. 
This is the generation that will have 
a vital role to play as more power 
and responsibility are transferred 
into the hands of those who live in 
the Eastern Arctic. There are plen- 
ty of rock groups in the North, but 
this is not what will be needed. 

It is deeply disturbing to see so 
little progress being made toward 
training the administrators, profes- 
sionals and technicians that greater 
autonomy will require. Those re- 
sponsible for education in the 
Northwest Territories now recog- 
nize that the massive expenditures 
on schools and teachers have not 
produced the results that were 
expected, but it is difficult to sug- 
gest remedies. The solution will 
have to come from within the 
communities as well as from terri- 
torial educational policies. 

Poverty does not appear to be a 
problem in the Eastern Arctic. The 
government provides heated hous- 
es, and hunting produces a substan- 
tial amount of food. Nobody goes 
hungry and there is little physical 


suffering, while color television 
sets, stereos and other modern indi- 
cators of affluence are found in 
most homes. Snowmobiles have 
replaced most dog teams, and often 
feet, since few walk when they can 
ride, Visitors from the South are 
always surprised to see how much 
money there is around, mostly orig- 
inating from government employ- 
ment, but quickly spread through- 
out the extended family. It is no 
longer uncommon for an Inuit 
family to go south for a holiday, 
sometimes to Florida. 

Religion is a powerful influence 
in many communities, and prob- 
lems are fewer where the churches 
are strong. The churches, once 
major agencies of change, have 
become a _ conservative force, 
stressing traditional values and no 
longer anathematizing traditional 
beliefs. The majority of the Angli- 
can clergy in the Eastern Arctic 
are now Inuit. Southerners are 
impressed by both the number of 
church services and the numbers 
that attend, and restrictions on 
activities, during the Sabbath are 
widely followed. 

Religion plays a much smaller 
part in the lives of all but a few of 
the white immigrants from the 
South, and the two races have little 
in common in their other interests 
and activities. There are still two 
separate cultures in the North, 
each with its own strengths and 
weaknesses. In the interface be- 
tween the two cultures there is of- 
ten criticism of ‘‘do-gooders” for 
trying to introduce conventional 
southern standards and concepts 
into the North. It is true that some- 
times they do not adequately under- 
stand the Inuit culture and the full 
Significance of the customs they 
seek to replace, so that in some 
ways their results may not be as 
good as their intentions. 

A much greater danger, howey- 
er, lies in those who enter the North 
with different motives. Many who 
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agencies and typically stayed for 
only limited periods before return- 
ing to the “outside.” High labor 
turnover also characterized the 
industrial operations, while trans- 
port, surveying and construction 
were served mainly by hundreds of 
temporary workers who flocked to 
the North every summer. 

The native sector was drastically 
affected — not always for the good 
— by the extension of the new na- 
tional social p to the North 
after the war. Family allowances, 
pensions for the aged and crippled, 
and grants for the indigent soon 
constituted the largest sources of 
cash income as! many eS, 
especially as returns remain 
poor. The Indian Health Service 
was absorbed into the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 
which launched a determined effort 
to overcome the natives’ serious 
health problems, notably by flying 
many hundreds of tuberculosis vic- 
tims south for treatment. 

Economic development officers 
were employed to raise the materi- 
al condition of the native people, 
co-operatives were organized to 
improve the returns from tradition- 
al sources, and a handicrafts indus- 
try was carefully nurtured to pro- 
vide welcome additional income. 
But since the modern economy 
failed to provide any appreciable 


employment for natives, the gov- 
ernment was compelled to under- 
take additional social programs 
(such as subsidized housing), and 
increase the outlays on welfare. 

The government’s social experi- 
ment was not an entire success. In 
fact, increased dependence on wel- 
fare caused demoralization and 
side-effects such as family break- 
down, excessive alcohol consump- 
tion and alcohol-related crime. 


In the meantime, economic 
growth continued amid serious 
challenges and difficulties, and 
government spending became an 
increasingly central prop of the 
Northwest Territories economy 
during the 1970s. Transportation 
advances included highways. from 
the Yukon to the Mackenzie delta 
and from the Mackenzie Highway 
to Fort Simpson, improved air 
services, and annual ship convoys 
to High Arctic points. Lead-zinc 
mines were opened at Nanasivik 
(1976) and Polaris (1981). 

Above all, prospecting for oil and 
gas increased enormously following 
the great Prudhoe Bay, Alaska, 
discovery. The hunt extended to the 
northern Mackenzie Valley and the 
waters beyond, the western Queen 
Elizabeth Islands and their sur- 
rounding seas, and off the east 
coast of Baffin Island. Vast sums 
were spent on surveys, test drilling, 
leases, and plans to export fossil 
fuels to outside markets. 

But large discoveries were not 
forthcoming, and the economic 
situation made it difficult to fi- 
nance huge long-term propositions. 
Added to that, environmental con- 
cerns and native land claims 
emerged to complicate the situa- 
tion further. These came to the fore 
in 1974-76, with the Berger Commis- 
sion, appointed to study the social 
and environmental implications of 
a polar gas pipeline project for 
moving natural gas from the Arctic 
across the Northwest Territories to 
southern Canada. The anti-develop- 
ment tone of most witnesses and of 
the published report, plus the pro- 
liferation of government environ- 
mental assessment agencies, pro- 
cedures and regulations, add 
immeasurably to the already for- 
midable difficulties of carrying on 
resource-development enterprises 
in the North. 

The Berger Inquiry played an 
important part also in the progress 
of the northern native rights move- 
ment which had been awakened by 
the nativist revival of the 1960s and 
fanned into flame by the govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Indian Poli- 
cy (1969). The success of the Alaska 
and James Bay groups’ aboriginal 
land claim campaigns encouraged 
Northwest Territories native orga- 
nizations to make their own claims. 
The Inuit pointed to the absence of 
any “treaty of surrender” of their 
claims, while Indian spokesmen 
contended that defects in the treaty 


Government’s approach was not meant to exploit or treat 
natives unfairly, but helping hand still had harmful effects. 


have been failures in the South 
because of alcohol, drugs, indo- 
lence or instability drift into the 
North, where competition is not so 
keen and the society more tolerant 
and less discerning. Traffic in 
drugs provides easy money and 
their greater knowledge of south- 
ern ways gives them an advantage 
over the native people in gaining 
employment influence. These so- 
cial misfits can do great harm. 

The problems and difficulties 
that the Inuit have faced, and con- 
tinue to face, should not, however, 
obscure their remarkable achieve- 
ments. They have met the dramatic 
changes Of the post-war years and 
made adjustments to counter them. 
The young have learned a new 
language, many are becoming in- 
creasingly involved in government 
at every level, and all have learned 
a new lifestyle, but they have not 
been assimilated and do not wish to 


be. They are now living more com- 
fortably and for a longer time, and 
they are coming to terms with the 
world of today. The April 14 plebi- 
scite has shown that they are confi- 
dent of their ability to take on 
greater responsibilities. an 

Perhaps the most convincing 
measure of the progress that has 
been made is that the establish- 
ment of Nunavut — where a popu- 
lation predominantly Inuit would be 
responsible for government at a 
quasi-provincial level of an area of 
more than provincial size — is now 
accepted as a possibility in the 
South as well as the North. Twenty 
years ago it would have seemed a 
fantasy. 


Graham Rowley is a former civil 
servant with extensive experience in 
the North, author of many articles on 
the North, and co-author of the book 
The Circumpolar North. 
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negotiations invalidated the 1921 
treaty. ° 
_ The inquiry also underlined the 
importance of driving for politival 
concessions that would enable na- 
tive groups to regulate the pace of 
industrial change in their home 
lands in order to defend their tradi- 
tional way of life and get a fair 
share of the benefits such change 
produced. The Indian Brotherhood 
of the Northwest Territories issued 
a Dene Declaration proclaiming 
itself a Dene Nation and demanding 
that a self-governing Dene-con- 
trolled state be carved out of the 
Mackenzie District. The Inuit, for 
their part, advocated splitting the 
Northwest Territories diagonally 
from southeast to northwest, and 
making the Arctic portion a new 
territory, Nunavut, which they 
expected to control by virtue of 
numbers, through customary politi- 
cal means. Other claims were pro 
pounded by the Métis Association, 
and by the Committee for Original 
Peoples’ Entitlement of the Mac. 
kenzie delta region. ie 
The federal Government has 
negotiated intermittently with 


SSS SSS SS 
Most settlements - 
enjoy a degree . 
of autonomy 


these groups, but the main burden 
of coping with their political aspira. 
tions has fallen to the Northwest 
Territories Government. That bod 
has evolved into a vholly.2leehen 
22-member Council with an elected 
Speaker and an Executive Commit. 
tee that functions as a Northwest 
Territories cabinet while its indi 
vidual members administer the 
various areas of territorial jurisdic 
tion, which have been widen 
considerably since 1967. 

Native representation has it} 
creased with every election and has 
constituted the majority of mem- 
bers since 1975. (The 1971 census 
shows Inuit and Indians as com. 
prising 53 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of 34,807, against 47 per cent 
for the white sector, which includes 
the considerable Métis group.) 
Ethnic and regional differences 
inhibit the formation of a coherent 
native party, but co-operation 
among the groups is growing, and 
the Council increasingly reflects 
the native presence. i 

Responding to this pressure, the 
Council has striven to bring the 
native people into the administra. 
tion, enact legislation of interest, to 
them, and devolve authority (along 
with appropriate funds) on the 
predominantly native local commu. 
nities and regions. Most native sete 
tlements now enjoy some measure 
of autonomy, while individuals are 
gaining experience in handling 
local concerns and finances, and,in 
political leadership. or 

The native groups are not ap 

however, and the agitation 

for the broader goals continues, 
The report of a second advisory 
commission on the constitutional 
future of the Northwest Territories 
(C. M. Drury, 1978-80) endorsed the 
existing government and recom 
mended that greater authority be 
transferred to it and to the commis 
nities. The Drury Report criticized 
the ethnic-based regional conce 
but allowed for possible boundary 
changes that might accommoda' 
regional and ethnic aspiratior 
within the traditional gove 


pattern. zal 
Coincidentally, the native-domi- 
nated Council’s own report recone 
mended that a plebiscite be held om 
the desirability of dividing the ex- 
isting Northwest Territories. In line 
with these proposals, the Council 
proceeded to organize the plebiscite 
by raising the residence qualifica- 
tion for voters to ie Jae 
against one year, le 
Nortinwest Territories elections) 
and framing a vague question that 
specified neither boundaries nor 
form of government of any new 
political entities that might be es- 
tablished. ss) 
The April 14 plebiscite produced 
an over-all yes majority, but with 
significant differences between the 
two main regions. Geographical 
realities, plus strong Inuit support 
of the Nunavut concept yielded an 
overwhelming yes in the Eastern 
Arctic. In the west, the white set- 
tlers, plus native groups concerned 
with their own territorial aspirad~ 
tions and their future position ina 
purely western territory, strongly 
endorsed the no side of the ques~ 
tion. Are we seeing the demise of 
the united Northwest Territories 
and their partition into two or more: 
governments? " 
Morris Zaslow is a professor of, 
history at the University of Western; 
Ontario. He is the author of The: 
Opening of the Canadian North,. 
1870-1914, Reading the Rocks: The. 
Story of the Geological Survey of, 
Canada, 1842-1972, and editor of A; 
Century of Canada’s Arctic Islands, 
1880-1980, as well as other works on 
Northern and Western Canada. ~ 
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White n man’s law collides 
with native’s language 


BY JEFF SALLOT 


GNORANCE of the 
law is. no excuse, 
the old maxim says, 
while implying that 
every citizen will 
have at least the 
opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the law. 

But what do you do in 
the Northwest Territo- 
Yies where laws are 
enacted in a language 
that is for- 
Bign to a sizeable num- 
ber of people? 

The first language of 
many Dene Indians and 
Thuit is not English, the 
Official language of ter- 
ritorial ordinances, but 
a Slavey dialect or Inuk- 
titut. 

Moreover, some of 
the native dialects don’t 
have original written 
forms. Written forms 
were devised later by 
Christian missionaries 
who translated the Bi- 
ble, but the printed 
words can’t be read by 
some of the native peo- 
ple who speak the dia- 
lects. 

In smaller and more 
isolated settlements in 


bers of the Assembly 
receive an Inuktitut 
summary of many of the 
official documents writ- 
ten in English. 

This unofficial bilin- 
gualism, however, 
doesn’t help Dene 
members whose native 
oe ee is a Slavey 
dialect. Slavey / English 
interpreters are scarce. 
Those with the special 
skills are in high de- 
mand, not only by the 
Government’s interpret- 
er corps, but also by the 
CBC and private radio 
stations that broadcast 
programs in 
languages. 

Frustration with the 
language limitations of 
Assembly debates are 
sometimes voiced — in 
Slavey dialects. An- 
gered recently by a rul- 
ing by the Assembly 
speaker, one member 
abruptly stopped speak- 
ing English and 
launched into an angry 


argument in Slavey. 
(The ruling, incidental- 
ly, was that the member 
was not dressed proper- 
ly for the floor of the 
Assembly because he 


Slavey/English 
interpreters are scarce 
and much in demand 


the Eastern Arctic the 
older Inuit, who have 
never been to school, 
often only Inukti- 
tut. The situation is dif- 
ferent along the Mac- 
Kenzie River valley and 
on the Beaufort Sea 
coast in the west be- 
cause of earlier and 


native influence 
Brows within the territo- 
rial Government, there 
is increasing pressure to 
make the functioning of 
ent and the 

ws known to Dene and 
nuit in their own lan- 


ie debates. of the 
territorial Assembly are - 
bilingual. Any member 
can speak in either 
English or Inuktitut and 
his are interpret- 
ed in the other language 
by Inuit interpreters. 
The six Inuit mem- 


wore neither a jacket 
and tie nor what the 

er considered 
appropriate native at- 
tire.) 

The major reason the 
Assembly hasn’t de- 
clared native languages 
official languages is 
purely practical. “We 
don’t have the (inter- 
preter and translator) 
capacity to do so. We 
can’t find the tela id 
says Assembly Clerk W. 
H. Remnant. 

Nevertheless, unoffi- 
cial translations of some 
ordinances have been 
made, printed and dis- 
tributed. More transla- 
tions will be performed 
when the staff can be 
found to do the work. 

Two of the top priori- 
ty ordinances for trans- 
lation were the election 
and wildlife laws — the 
first because it’s the 
basic set of rules for 
democratic procedures, 
and the second because 


native - 


hunting, trapping and 
fishing are an integral 
part of life for many 
native people. 

The staff is highly 
competent and has been 
able to coin new words 
or construct descriptive 
phrases in Inuktitut to 
deal with legal concepts 
that are not found in the 
native culture, Mr. 
Remnant says. 

Northwest Territories 
officials have been 


lenged by a loser, could 
void election results. 
There was a com- 
promise during the 1979 
territorial election. 
Posters were printed 
with photos of candi- 
dates appearing in the 
same order as_ the 
names on the ballots. 
Voters could spot their 
candidate and then 
count down the proper 
number on the list of 
names to mark the X. 
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Public service notices 
replace TV commercials 


from southern stations 
SEE Ee 


thinking of recording 
translations of ordinanc- 
es on audio tapes so that 
ignorance of the laws 
can be minimized. 

Unlike federal stat- 
utes, which are official 
in both their English 
and French versions, 
the Inuktitut transla- 
tions of Northwest Ter- 
ritories ordinances have 
no official status with 
the courts. 

This might present a 
problem someday if an 
Inuit claims his- inno- 
cence in court because 
he was complying with 
the Inuktitut version of 
the ordinance when the 
official English version 
says something slightly 
different, Mr. Remnant 
says. 

In their proposals for 
settlement of land 
claims, native groups in 
the North are seeking 
the right to have their 
languages recognized as 


official languages in 
territorial legislative 
chambers and the 
courts. 


Candidates for terri- 
torial elections have 
their names listed on 
ballots in English, but 
they can choose to have 
them printed in the writ- 
ten form of the local 
native language as well. 

Some candidates 
wanted the ballots to 
show the photographs of 
the office seekers so 
that voters who couldn’t 
read any language 
would still be able to 
mark their choice. 

But the legal advice 
from Ottawa was that 
picture ballots, if chal- 
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NORTHERN ARTS 
AND 
CULTURAL CENTRE 


and all associated with it 
for the creation of a project 
of which all Canadians can 


be proud. 
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The event that is 
generally regarded by 
northern natives as a 
turning point in the 
unofficial recognition of 
native 
government 
1973 appointment of Mr. 
Justice Thomas Berger 
of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court to con- 
duct a one-man inquiry 
into a proposed oil pipe- 
line route up the Mac- 
kenzie Valley. 


He insisted that docu- 
ments, hearing proceed- 
ings and other official 
business of the inquiry 
be translated into native 


languages whenever 
possible. He informally 
encouraged the CBC 


northern service to 
broadcast news reports 
of inquiry proceedings 
in native languages. 
Northwest _Territo- 
ries-wide CBC radio 
broadcasts, such as 
coverage of territorial 


election returns, now 
are broadcast in six 
languages. 

On television, com- 


mercials from the South 
sometimes are blocked 
out and the CBC inserts 
public service notices in 
native languages, such 
things as information 
about the availability of 
interpreters and native 
court workers if people 
find themselves in trou- 
ble with the law. 

Many of the public 
documents prepared by 
the territorial Govern- 
ment and the federal 
Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern 
Development are dis- 
tributed in native lan- 
guage versions. The 
Northwest Territories 
phone book has sections 
printed in native lan- 

eae most noticeably 

listings. for the 
matter native settle- 
ments where English is 
a second language. 
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of chartered accountants, 
ay... Riddell provides a “= 
plete range of financial services to 
many clients throughout the 
Northwest Territories. 
But our commitment to the North 
extends beyond the business needs 
of the clients we serve to our 
support of the arts and cultural 
activities that are an important 
part of this country's 
development. 


We're involved 
in Canada’s North 
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Where accounting is only the beginning. ing. 
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Some of our 
energy 


breathes 
life into 
Northern 
arts. 
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Through its support 


of the Northern Arts and 
Cultural Centre at Yellowknife . 
and cultural ventures 


in communities 


throughout the nation, 

Esso Resources — and its parent 
company, Imperial Oil — 

are helping to sustain the 
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arts in Canada, 


RCES CANADA LIMITED 


Dancing, Northwest Territories 
deck, Native Press, Yellowknife 
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HEN THE USS. 
Defence Depart- 
ment decided in 
* 1953 to find out 
. how many books 
had been written about that vast 
@ountry of the imagination known 
as the Arctic, no one realized how 
laborious the task would be. The 
fist; Compiled with the help of the 
Arctic Institute of North America, 
éventually totalled 20,000 separate 
titles. Only nineteenth-century 
Africa’s literature of exploration 
reached comparable bulk. 
_ The Defence Department’s in- 
fest was more than idle curiosi- 
etme Cold War was at its peak in 
ly 1950s and the hostile Sovi- 
@£Union was just beyond the glim- 
ffiefitig ice of the northern horizon. 
building the chain of radar 
known as the DEW Line 
@erdss the breast of the Arctic, the 


unique characteristics. 
1953, several thousand 
fire books have been written 


@bubt the Arctic and its major po-. -= 
unit, the Northwest Territo- ~ 


in recent years the emphasis 

ed from exploration to 

, natural resources, polem- 

politics, although books 

the explorers are still being 

. But whatever the subject, 

é@ motivation is evident; 

areas of the world so 

toosen the and the type- 

writers of travellers who experi- 

ence them. Arctic visitors are 

eager to share their perceptions of 

elemental existence, romance and 

heroism, the exotic environment of 

the last frontier where mere sur- 
vival is a triumph. 

In the nineteenth century, when 
the major preoccupation was the 
discovery of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, the progress of various expe- 
ditions was followed in the British. 
press with the same intensity ac- 

the flight of space travel- 

lerg-a century later. When one of 
itions, led by Sir John 

in, vanished without a 

the search for him and his 
dominated the news for a 

, during which no fewer 

search parties were sent to 

and his 129-man 

Those expeditions, with their 

ca observations and meticu- 


if Franklin 
been a victim of the unfor- 

gi climate. 
ly in this century, it was the 
seafth for the North Pole that 
lur@if adventurers to the North, 
were followed by entre- 


p and geologists interested 
in IfS mineral treasures. Then the 
a and writers responded to its 


challenge. A. Y. Jackson explored 
thessEastern Arctic in 1927, for 
le; the book he wrote about 
hi will be published this year. 
Wher John Buchan was Governor- 
General Lord Tweedsmuir he 
made a 7,000-mile tour of the 
Northwest Territories in 1937 and 
wassseized with the kind of vision 
experienced by John Diefenbaker 
two decades later. His next novel, 
Sick Heart River, was set in large 
part in the Arctic — not one of his 
better efforts, unfortunately. Poet 
Al Purdy spent six months in the 
Arctic in 1965 on a Canada Council 
grant and produced some lyrical 
poems about his experience. 
Legendary figures such as the 
Mad Trapper of Rat River and 
John Hornby have provided sub- 
jects for novelists and biographers. 
Photographers such as Richard 
Herrington and Fred Bruemmer 
have responded to the esthetic 
challenge of the Arctic landscape 


easier 


about the re-__. - 


tie 
4s 

in several picture books, and there 
have been art books on Inuit sculp- 
ture and graphic arts. The two 
contemporary authors most clear- 
ly identified with the Arctic are 
Farley Mowat and James Houston. 
They have done as much to put the 
Northwest Territories on the liter- 
ary map as have Pierre Berton and 
Robert Service, in a different way, 
for the Yukon. 


Inuit legends have generally fol- 
lowed the oral tradition, but a few 
have been written down and trans- 
lated into English. One of those 
legends formed the basis of the 
first novel written directly in Eng- 
lish by an Inuit. Published in 1970 
by McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, Harpoon Of The Hunter was 
a simply told tale of an Eskimo boy 
who comes of age during a perilous 
encounter with a polar bear. Its 
author, Markoosie, is also the first 
Canadian Inuit to hold a pilot’s 
licence, and flies his own plane. 


By far the biggest category of 
books about the land that became 
the Northwest Territories is that 
by and about the explorers who left 
conifortable homes to embark on 
voyages that often lasted years, in 
conditions that today would be 
outlawed by the Humane Society. 
But even before the nineteenth- 


Franklin paid 
high price 
for discovery 


=e SS 
century explorers, employees of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the North West Company kept 
journals of their wanderings 
through the unknown land. First 
editions of these early books now 
command high prices in antiquari- 
an bookstores, but fortunately they 
are readily accessible in a reprint 
series launched in the late 1960s by 
Edmonton publisher Mel Hurtig. 
What follows are some of the high- 
lights of that series. 

The most literate and observant 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
employees was Samuel Hearne. He 
was the first white man to reach 
the Artic Ocean by the overland 
route, setting out across the Bar- 
ren Lands from Fort Prince of 
Wales in 1770. His book about his 
travels, A Journey To The North- 
ern Ocean, is a classic in the litera- 
ture of exploration. 

Alexander Mackenzie was an 
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employee of the rival North West 
Company when he set out from. 
Montreal in 1789 to find an over- 
land route to the Pacific Ocean. He 
thought the river that now bears 
his surname would lead him there, 
but when he found himself at the 
Arctic Ocean instead he named the 
waterway the River of Disappoint- 
ment. On his next try, in 1793, he 
reached his goal. His account of 
those two remarkable voyages was 
published in 1801 as Voyages From 
Montreal To The Frozen And Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Sir John Franklin had made two 
previous voyages of discovery to 
the Arctic before the ill-fated 1845 
expedition. During those first two 
trips, between 1819 and 1827, he 
discovered and mapped nearly 
2,000, miles of Arctic coastline 
while searching for the Northwest 
Passage. He described those voy- 
ages in two mammoth volumes, 
Narrative Of A Journey To The 
Shores Of The Polar Sea and Nar- 
rative Of A Second Expedition To 
The Shores Of The Polar Sea. 


The British Government 
launched an unparallelled search 
operation for Franklin and his two 
lost ships, and each new attempt 
whetted the appetite of the Victo- 
rian public for news of his fate. 
The British officially abandoned 
the search in 1854, when the out- 
break of the Crimean War demand- 
ed more urgent attention, but 
Franklin’s wife — widow by then, 
thougin she couldn’t be sure — 
organized and paid for the search 
party that finally found the first 
and only evidence of his fate. 


The search for Franklin filled in 
most of the remaining blank spots 
on the map of the Arctic. It also 
filled considerable space on library 
shelves, as the more literate 
members of the various crews kept 
journals which were later pub- 
lished to meet the insatiable public 
appetite. 

The most important book to 
come out of the long search, of 
course, was that written by the 
captain of the expedition commis- 
sioned by Lady Jane Franklin, 
Francis L. M’Clintock. Called The 
Voyage Of The Fox In The Arctic 
Seas: A Narrative Of The Discov- 
ery Of The Fate Of Sir John Frank- 
lin And His Companions, it was 
published in 1859. In it, M’Clintock 
described how he decided to search 
the west coast of King William 
Island, where none of the other 
search parties had thought of look- 


BY HESTER RICHES 


HE INTRODUCTION of 
television to the North in 
the early seventies provided 
basic CBC service to most 
of the Northwest Territories. Like 
the radio service that was imple- 
mented before it, television broad- 
casting consists of a great deal of 
programming imported from To- 
ronto, as well as locally-produced 
public and community affairs 
shows and messages. 


(Unlike radio, however, video 
cannot provide its own local news- 
casts: programming is produced in 
the north, and the tapes are then 
shipped to Toronto for satellite 
transmission. “‘Public affairs” can 
be held up a day or two, but the 
“news” cannot.) 


Mackenzie Media Ltd. has intro- 
duced cable-TV to Yellowknife, 
and residents are able to pick up, 
in addition to the local CBC, satel- 
lite feeds of BCTV (Vancouver’s 
CTV network affiliate), CITV from 
Edmonton, CHCH from Hamilton, 
and a cable channel that runs a 


rctic epics etched in ice 


ing, and there discovered notes, 
relics and skeletons of Franklin’s 
crew. It soon became apparent 
what had happened: Franklin’s 
two ships, the Erebus and Terror, 
had become caught in the ice. 
When crew members began to die 
of starvation, the survivors aban- 
doned the ships and attempted to 
find the nearest Inuit habitation, 
but failed. 

Franklin died quite early in the 
drama, apparently of natural caus- 
es. (The search for his grave still 
goes on.) The location of the evi- 
dence makes it clear that on his 
third try, Franklin had indeed 
found the elusive Northwest Pas- 
sage before his two ships became 
ice-bound, but he paid a high price 
for his discovery. 

The books in the Hurtig reprint 
series provide the authentic first- 
hand flavor of the explorations, but: 
more recent studies have the ad- 
vantage of perspective and a con- 
temporary viewpoint. Among the 
better ones is Search For Franklin 
by Leslie H. Neatby, who also 
wrote In Quest Of The Northwest 
Passage and The Link Between 
TherOceahs. Another good biogra- 
phy is Alexander Mackenzie And 
The Northwest, by Roy Daniells. 

The lure and challenge of the 
Arctic remained strong as the 
twentieth century began, especial- 
ly as the race to be first to reach 
the North Pole intensified. Official- 
ly the first man to gain the top of 
the globe was the American ex- 
plorer Robert E. Peary, who ar- 
rived on April 6, 1909. Another 
American explorer, Frederick A. 
Cook, claimed to have reached the 
spot a year earlier, but his claim 
was disallowed by a scientific 
congress. Undaunted, he wrote My 
Attainment Of The Pole, published 
in 1911, to solidify his claim, and he 
still has supporters. 

Among the other early twenti- 
eth-century explorers who helped 
complete the geography of the 
Arctic were Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(The Friendly Arctic is the best 
known of his several books), Roald 
Amundsen, first man to sail 
through the Northwest Passage (a 
voyage he described in The North- 
west Passage), and Knud Rasmus- 
sen, son of an Inuit mother and 
missionary father (Across Arctic 
America). 

The most comprehensive over- 
view of Arctic history is provided 
by Farley Mowat in his Top Of The 
World trilogy, published between 
1960 and 1963. In the first part of 


local program from 6 to 6:30 p.m. 
daily. 

There are also, in the Northwest 
Territories, 35 to 40 privately- 
owned satellite reception dishes, 
installed mainly by mining compa- 
nies for their workers. The big 
attractions on these dishes are pay- 
TV signals from U.S. operators, 
offering sports events and recent 
movies. 

The satellite importing of signals 
may be the technological success 
in the story of broadcasting in the 
North, but the ways in which na- 
tive groups have dealt with floods 
of information from an alien cul- 
ture certainly have made for a big 
programming success. 

To counteract daily doses of life- 
styles and values reflected in such 
standard fave as Happy Days and 
Three’s Company or, for that mat- 
ter, King of Kensington, CBC be- 
gan offering occasional 15-minute 
programs produced in Yellowknife 
and aimed at the Inuit audience. 
These programs were “nothing of 
any substance,” according to 
Kendall Lougheed, Ottawa adviser 
to the Inuit Broadcasting Corpora- 
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the trilogy, Ordeal By Ice, he deals 
with the search for the Northwest 
Passage. The Polar Passion de- 
scribes the attempts to reach’ the 
North Pole between 1850 and 1910, 
while the third volume, Tundra, 
concentrates on‘European penetra- 
tion of the gigantic land mass 
between Hudson Bay and the Pa- 
cific, north of the tree line. Mowat 
makes good use of the explorers’ 
journals in the trio of books. 

James Houston's introduction to 
the Arctic came when he was sent 


Great novel 
of the Arctic 
still unwritten 


there during the Second World 
War. He went back as an adminis- 
trator after the war and lived on 
Baffin Island for 12 years. It was 
during this period that he became 
fascinated by Inuit soapstone carv- 
ings, and he was instrumental in 
introducing them to the art mar- 
kets in southern Canada. 

Houston has written several 
novels and children’s books with 
Arctic settings, making good use of 
Inuit folk tales and historical inci- 
dents. The best known is The White 
Dawn, a fictionalized account of a 
true story involving two whites and 
a black man who became separat- 
ed from their whaling ship and 
were adopted by the Inuit, with 
dire results. The power of the story 
derives from the fact that it is 
almost a parable of what happens 
to the Inuit when they come into 
contact with the alien white cul- 
ture. 

A recent recruit to the ranks of 
Arctic novelists is Thomas York, 
an American-born United Church 
minister who now lives in Toronto. 
He spent considerable time in the 
North and has written three novels 
so far with northern settings — 
Snowman, The Musk Ox Passion 
and Trapper. In Snowman he bor- 
rows details from the career of the 
eccentric Arctic wanderer John 
Hornby, and Trapper is an attempt 
to get inside the mind of Albert 
Johnson, the mad trapper of Rat 
Riyer, who was the subject of the 
greatest manhunt in the North’s 
history (after Franklin) when he 
shot\a Mountie. 

Another contemporary novelist 
to venture north of the tree line is 
Rudy Wiebe, best known for his 
historical novels about Big Bear 


Inuit made TV signals fit their lifesty 


tion, which now programs for na- 
tives of the Eastern and Central 
Arctic and northern Quebec. 
““CBC’s efforts have been so unsuc- 
cessful that it became apparent 
that the only people who could 
cater to the North were the Inuit 
themselves.” 

In 1975 the Inuit Tapirisat of 
Canada launched a campaign for 
government support of a northern 
native communications network. 
The next year the people of Pond 
Inlet, NWT, were given access to 
CBC transmitters for locally-pro- 
duced programming, and then 
from late 1978 to May 1981 the 
Inukshuk Project, with $1.9-million 
in federal funding and help- from 
the Department of Communica- 
tions, experimented with a satellite 
network for Frobisher Bay, Baker 
Lake, Cambridge Bay, Eskimo 
Point, Igloolik and Pond Inlet. A 
video distribution system was es- 
tablished for other communities 
without network access. 

The Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commis- 
sion approved a licence for IBC in 
April, 1981, and full funding is 


7 —- —- Explorers such as Sir John 
Franklin, with his ill-fated 
ships Erebus and Terror, 


and Riel. Wiebe too was attracted 
to the story of Albert Johnson = 
partly because he objected to the 
liberties taken with the tale in-a 
Hollywood movie — and produced 


_ his own fictional version called The 


Mad Trapper. It enhanced John- 
son’s reputation, but not Weibe’s. 

In fact the great novel of the 
Arctic has yet to be written, al 
though Houston’s The White Dawn 
comes closest. There’s something 
about the austere and elemental 
nature of the place that seems to 
congeal the creative imagination of ° 
novelists who intrude from the 
South. Few have been able to get 
inside the mind of the Inuit; proba- 
bly the one who comes closestis 
the Quebec novelist’ Yves The- 
riault, who has written several 
bestselling novels about the Unga- 
va Inuit of Northern Quebec. - 

The problem for creative writers 
is perhaps best illustrated by the 
true story of John Hornby. 

In the summer of 1926, Hornby 
‘was in charge of his 18-year-old 
‘schoolboy cousin, Edgar Christian, 
who had been sent from England 
for a year of adventurous toughen- 
ing up in the wilds. Hornby decided- 
the two of them, with a greenhorn 
odd-jobber from Edmonton, would’ 
spend the winter in a shack on the 
Thelon River, in the Barren Lands 
between Great Slave Lake and: 
Hudson Bay. They carried enough 
food for immediate needs, but were 
relying on the caribou for long- 
term supply. Hornby had been 
warned about changing migration. 
patterns, but typically paid no 
tention — an error in judgme 
that cost all three men their lives, 
They starved to death long beforé 
spring arrived. = 

When an RCMP constable discos 
vered their shack and their skel 
tons two years later, he found ig 
diary of the last survivor, t 
schoolboy Edgar Christian. He 
described the slow death of his 
companions, his desperate sear 
for food, his own slow decline un 
he was too weak to write. The di 
ry, finally published in Canada twe 
years ago as Death In The Barren 
Ground, is an epic testament 
courage, perhaps the most grap 
of all the documents of Arctic liter. 
ature. It is an eloquent reminder 
the dominant theme in Arcti¢ 
books — the white man is alwa: 
an alien there, an intruder w! 
disregards the natural order at 
peril. == 

William French is Literary Editor 


of The Globe and Mail. 


guaranteed until March of next 
year. “John Munro (Minister ; 
Indian Affairs and Northern Deve 
opment) sent word that this was 
interim funding,” Lougheed satd, 
“and by that time an announce-* 
ment of permanent funding woule 
be made.” “ 
Serving 15,000 Inuit in the NWT 
and Arctic Quebec (roughly 75 per 
cent of homes have television 
sets), IBC programs four hours-a 
week in Inuktitut, offering news, 
current affairs, cultural and must 
cal events. “There is a distinet 
absence of serials and sitcoms,” 
Lougheed points out, because there 
are enough Dallas and Edge of 
Night programs on the English- 
language CBC service. a 
The four hours of programming 
a week — coming from production 
centres in Salliut, Que., Frobisher 
Bay and Baker Lake in the NWT — 
may not seem like much of an of- 
fering from IBC, but Lougheed 
doesn’t see it that way. “‘Personal- 
ly, I’m very satisfied,” he says. 
“They’ve brought their own televi- 
sion to the North in a very short 
time, in just four years.” < 


uns 
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People. 
They can turn dreams into reality, ~ 
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people can turn concepts into 
facts. Ideas into action. They 
can make things happen. 


Talents and skills aren’t enough. 
You also have to have goals 

and desires, a need for 
achievement, a thir'st for 
success. And rewards. 


Our ‘Hunters’ have 

brains, ability, zest, and an 
unquenchable desire to find 
oil and gas. And they do it. 
They make things happen. 
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People. 
Searching... 
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canadian hunter iv 
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Life in Igloolik 


eisurely thing 


BY GEORGIA 
IGLOOLIK 


OME VALUES ‘that 

have not been swept 

away or submerged by 

money and mores may 

not be readily notice- 
able to visitors to Igloolik. The 
traditional respect for the individu- 
al who was allowed freedom in all 
areas until his actions jeopardized 
the well-being of the community is 
still- applied with ‘disconcerting 
charity. 

For example, staunch Anglican 
and- Roman Catholic members of 
the housing association board of 
directors granted a break-away 
religious group a house to use as a 
chureh. 


At an annual general meeting of 
the- rative that processes 
most of the Igloolik art work 
through Canadian Arctic Produc- 
ers in Ottawa, a band of carvers 
demanded an accounting of stew- 
ardship. Contrary to southern 
mythology, many of today’s excel- 
lent soapstone, bone and ivory 
carvers are young 
I ik artists studied in the south 
, through shows in Canada and 
the United States, have developed 
a sophisticated knowledge of the 
art market, The dissident group 
in open session with each of 
“co-op directors, who finally 
endorsed the request for a business 
lieénce to enter into competition 
with the co-op. 
STauit strive for consensus in- 
stéad of following the Western 
practice of automatically accept- 


will of the majority. The 

le of Igloolik still take the time 

» ponder, consider and 
retonsider, upsetting ‘“gavamint”’ 
people scheduled to hurry on to the 
néxt. settlement or back to their 
high-rise offices with results. The 
contemporary Inuk is as innova- 
tive as his smiling, co-operative 
dficestor, who greeted newcomers 
uncritically accepted game 
gement, education and other 
programs. Today’s Inuit evaluate 
proposed schemes in the light of 


their own experience and .knowl- 


y “dee of the local situation. 
“The pace in Igloolik is still 
human. Hours are from 9 to 5 for 
most offices and 9:30 to 5:30 for the 
stores, with service workers start- 
ing shifts at 8 a.m. or 9 a.m. How- 
€ver, so much business is conduct- 
ed at evening committee meetings 
dr on radio open-line shows until 
midnight, that scheduled hours are 
only a general guide to service 
hours which reflect day-to-day and 
seasonal variations. Between 
plane-mail days, the postmistress 
may do her shopping before open- 
ing, while patrons shrug off the 
half-hour delay. If whales appear 
all offices will close. 
, Almost everyone wears a watch 
nowadays, including most of the 
school children and even some pre- 
schoolers, but for years only the 
Anglican Church ‘services and 
movies started at the announced 
hour. On Friday evening the 
Community Hall opens at 10, but 
dancing often does not begin until 
midnight or later. Occasionally the 
recreation committee will an- 
nounce, “If nobody is dancing by 11 
o'clock the hall will be closed.” In 
the meantime unescorted children 
9 and 10 years old race around the 
hardwood floor playing tag and 
Keep-away or walking on crushed 
pop can “stilts.” A sprinkling of 
baby-sitting teen-agers and adults 
Occupying chairs pressed against 
a fan and then rescue their 
Ww Ss e. charges 
from under eee rie alter 
children, or rock babies in the 
pouches on their backs, 
» At 11 o'clock Sunday mornings, 
the people of Igloolik — with two or 
three renegade exceptions — are 
expected to attend services at the 
Anglican or Catholic churches, 


people. Some _ 


Trapping provides food for the spirit as well as the body. 


Only church services and movies are sure 


to start on time in easygoing town, though 
even children wear watches these days 


among the oldest buildings in the 
village, or at the fundamentalists’ 
meeting in their recently renovat- 
ed, three-bedroom, prefabricated 
house of worship. In deference to 
the Anglicans dances are held on 
Friday nights because a Saturday 
dance would not end until Sunday 
morning. Meetings of the Hamlet 
Council, Hunters and Trappers’ 
Association, Education Commit- 
tee, Co-op Board of Directors and 
the 20 or so additional bodies in 


. Igloolik all start with a prayer. 


Before the new religious group was 
given its turn to be host of the hour 
and a half Sunday broadcast on the 
local radio, the daily evening air 
time was often given over to theo- 
logical debates among adherents 
of the new sect and parishioners of 
the long-established, more tradi- 
tional congregations. 

The Anglican minister and Cath- 
olic priest launch the Easter and 
Christmas-week festivities with-a 
prayer and blessing at the Commu- 
nity Hall and their congregations 
hold games and feasts as well as 
‘prayer services during those 
weeks. Radio invitations to join in 
prayer around the bedside of a sick 
person are evidence of the practi- 
cal Christianity of the people of 
Igloolik. 

Inuit haye quickly learned to 
play the governing game. They 
have adapted Robert’s Rules of 
Order to the native spirit of con- 
sensus, and applied their capacity 
for innovation to the minutiae of 
local government. When the Igloo- 
lik ‘people discovered territorial 
government money was available 
for street improvement, they ap- 
plied for funds to connect the is- 
land’s_ raised, gravel beaches. 
Yellowknife refused the request 
because the funding was for roads 
within hamlet boundaries, so the 
people petitioned to have the ham- 
let limits fixed to coincide with 
those of the island and now bump 
along graded gravel roads to dis- 
tant beaches and tent sites. 


Until houses are spread out far 


enough for the hamlet to tap the 
school bus money it has been cov- 
eting for years, informal busing 
occurs during the coldest part of 
the year. Then, trucks belonging to 
the housing association, the hamlet 
and other offices and businesses 
rumble along with children piled to 
overflowing on their flatbeds and 
bursting out of their cabs. The 
northern version of commuter’s 
rush hour takes place to the lady- 
like beeping of horns as office 
trucks assure home collection and 
delivery of workers whose raucous 
toboggans formerly rent the Arctic 
air. 


The privately owned truck has 
replaced two-motor toboggans as 
the family status symbol. There 
are few outdoor noises in an Arctic 
village: the thump and hum of the 
diesel-fueled power plant provid- 
ing electricity (at 18 cents a kilo- 
watt, somewhat reduced by a go- 
vernment subsidy), the snarl of 
snow machines and the roars and 
growls of snow plows, graders and 
trucks. 


Igloolik summer sounds include 
those of the Anglican minister’s 
little Pinto — the only car on the 
island. ' 

Just as trucks are a status sym- 
bol to their elders, having a baby 
seems to assure a teen-ager’s po- 
sition. The initial reproval by the 
God-fearing parents quickly turns 
to the happy discussion of who will 
keep the infant. Here, there is none 
of the mystery and resultant trau- 
ma that Western society adoption 
practices engender. Every baby is 
welcome and the natural and 
adopted parentage is public knowl- 
edge. Couples will have a baby for 
recently bereaved or sterile rela- 
tives and may decide during a 
pregnancy that they will keep a 
girl and “‘adopt out”’ a boy. 

An adopted Inuk usually basks in 
the special affection of two sets of 
parents. Inuit friends in Igloolik 
continue to offer me babies, for 
they find it unthinkable that an 
older person should be left without 
at least one child to keep her com- 
pany and provide for her in her 
dotage. 

For several decades Inuit ex- 
changed furs for flour, sugar, tea 
and other trade goods. In the 1950s 
a trickle of government servants 
arrived and by the late 1960s Inuit 
had been introduced to bread, 
fruits, vegetables and commodities 
considered essential by the new- 
comers. Today, Inuit are reading 
store prices with the same shock 
southern Canadians have always 
felt upon comparing northern pric- 
es with those “at home.” Inuit 
hunters remember when the .300 
Winchester Magnum rifle, which 
now sells for $650 (20 rounds of 
ammunition for $26),.could be had 
for a third the price. A 400 per cent 
increase has brought the price of 
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naphtha for camp stoves to $4.85 a 
gallon, and snow machines priced 
at $3,780, burning gasoline at 54 
cents a litre, along with oil at $2.89 
a quart make the procuring of 
meat and trapping of furs for cloth- 
ing or cash an expensive proposi- 
tion. 

Government and infrastructure 
services — house construction and 
Mainiterance; fuel-and water deliv- 
ery and garbage collection — are 
the mainstay of the local economy. 
Hunting and trapping not only 
provide food, cash and some cloth- 
ing, but are also important psycho- 
logically. 

Family allowance cheques are 
an important element in the fi- 
nances of many Igloolik families 
which have eight, 10 or more chil- 
dren. The changed social situation 
created by the move from small 
camps into a settlement of nearly 
900 persons has accentuated the 
current disaffection of teen-agers 
raised with traditional permissive- 
ness. In the camps, child training 
was accomplished by diverting 
from danger rather than forbid- 
ding, and by indulging children 
until they were old enough to have 
their own guiding spirit. Young- 
sters who were seldom far from 


adults learned their life’s work as . 


provider of meat or clothing in 
play, through example, social pres- 
sure and gentle ridicule. Methods 
that worked admirably when living 
on the land are ineffectual in to- 
day’s radically different milieu. 
With the move to settlements and 
improved health care have come 
bands of children playing away 
from their parents and attending 
schools teaching foreign subjects 


with methods alien to native 
thought patterns. 

The youthfulness of the popula- 
tion — 50 per cent under 19 years of 
age — and the lack of jobs and job 
prospects have compounded the 
financial dislocation of most Arctic 
communities, including Igloolik. 
The conviviality in the coffee shop, 
the rush to buy bingo cards, the 
bitls--around which the pattik 
games revolve and the press of 
customers at the village’s various 
candy counters are like the glisten- 
ing snow — deceptively bright, 
softening the contours of the under- 
lying unpleasant realities. 

Seasonal workers from the south 
have left their imprint on the lan- 
guage as well as on the race. Four- 
letter words pepper school yard 
banter, and English expressions 
punctuate the Inuktitut conversa- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen who 
would be surprised to know their 
sduthern Canadian connotation. 

There is now a conscious effort 
to create Inuktitut vocabulary to 
embrace today’s fields of knowl- 
edge. While local Inuit learn Eng- 
lish in school, their elders meet 
with natives from Alaska, Green- 
land, northern Quebec and other 
Canadian Arctic dialect regions to 
standardize vocabulary in the 
fields of government, economics, 
geology, medicine, and so on. 

Some of the teen-agers who have 
completed the academic training 
offered locally and find they can- 
not function effectively in either 
traditional or Western culture; now 
rise early to learn about their land 
and language from an Inuk instruc- 
tor and proudly return from camp 
in the fall, bringing meat and cloth- 


ing furs for their families. 

The first group of Inuit effective- 
ly functioning in English are now 
in their late twenties and thirties. 
Some of them received their initial 
schooling in sanitariums in Ontario - 
and Manitoba, where they were 
being treated for tuberculosis. 
Others were educated by the Grey 
Nuns at Chesterfield Inlet and at, 
the vocational centre in Ch 
Man., or lived in foster homes itt 
the provinces — not always return- 
ing to their families every year, 
Some of them became integrated 
into southern Canadian society, a 
greater number took: their own 
lives and the rest have more or 
less adjusted themselves to the 
disparate elements that shaped 
their early years. From the latter 
have sprung today’s leaders. 

The elders, whose wisdom is 
rooted in knowledge of the land 
and human nature, filled the origi- 
nal governing positions introduced 
by Ottawa and clarified Inuit prin- 
ciples for their interpreters. Gra- 
dually, during the past five years; 
the political education of these 
young people of Igloolik has been 
completed by their election to 
committees, to serve as well as to 
translate. On the national scene, 
they have labored to expand the 
government forms of another cul- 
ture to accommodate traditional 
thought patterns. In the December 
1981 local election, the older gene- 
ration handed over the responsibil- 
ities of government to those whose 

bilingual, bicultural education has 
armed them with the tools neces- 
sary to deal with the contempo- 
rary, expanded world society in 
which Inuit now live. : 


Métis certain culture will last 


BY BRYAN JOHNSON 


YELLOWKNIFE 


NYWHERE ELSE in 
Canada, Jim Bourque 
would just be a big, 
amiable guy who 
: smiles a lot and talks 
common sense. What do his people 
want? “No special treatment. Just 
the same rights as the rest of 
Canadians.”’ How does he see the 
future? “I want my kids to play 
with Chinese and whites and 
blacks and all put on a concert 
together, and be friends.” 

Here in the North, however, 
there is nothing common about 
such talk. As president of the Métis 
Association of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Bourque is spokesman for 
one of the three native groups bat- 
tling Ottawa for more control of 
their homeland. And his moderate 
Stance is in sharp contrast to the 
tough talk which emanates from 
both Dene and Inuit leaders. 

The contrast goes much deeper 
than mere demeanor: it’s rooted in 
the confident, pragmatic way 
Bourque and his people view their 
cultural heritage. While the others 
fight frantically to preserve their 


historic differences, Jim Bourque 
calmly predicts that Métis culture 
“will never disappear, no matter 
what changes occur here.” 

“Tf you’re proud of your cul- 
ture,” he insists, making a ham- 
sized fist seated in his small office, 
“it’ll never die, The only way to 
kill your culture is to keep your 
people in the dark, to keep them 
ignorant. If you educate them, the 
culture can only thrive.” 

Bourque worked closely with 
George Erasmus, militant presi- 
dent of the Dene Nation, on the 
recent plebiscite which supported 
the division of the NWT into two 
territories. But he pulls no punches 
in assessing the strong demands of 
the Denes on land claims and poiit- 
ical control. The Dene vision of the 
north, sayS Bourque, would just be 
“a glorified reserve. We don’t want 
to live like that. The Métis don’t 
want to live on reservations.” 

It’s not that the Métis — there 
are roughly 5,000 in the NWT, de- 
scended from French traders and 
Indians and now “proud of both our 
native and European heritage” — 
would welcome white domination 
of the North. All native people, 
insists Bourque, are ‘determined 


to have more input into what hap- 
pens to us here, and start taking 
control of things, a little at a 
time.” 

But he does want the area 
opened up and developed to its ful- 
lest potential. And he has no doubt 
that when an economic boom hits 
the NWT, his people will be among 
the biggest winners. 

“On a per capita basis we’ve got 
the highest percentage of entrepre- 
neurs north of the 60th parallel,” 
he says proudly. “‘We’ve got har- 
dware owners, aircraft owners — 
you name it and there are Métis 
people involved. We're a pretty 
industrious group and we can live 
with the system we have here — 
with a few improvements. We’re 
not so concerned with native land 
claims. Basically, most of our 
members would be happy with the 
same basic rights as people in the 
rest of Canada.” 

Bourque, a former conservation 
officer who drove a dog sled all 
over the NWT until recently, is 
concerned about the implications 
of the plebiscite decision to split 
the territories. If implemented, it 
would leave the Inuit people as 
clear masters of the new eastern 


section, but would give the natives 
only a bare majority ovef the 
white population of the western 
zone. : 


The solution, he -says, is the 
creation of “‘a senate for the area 
which will have veto powers on all, 
questions of aboriginal rights.’* 
And, typically, he seems confident 
that even the most complex and 
emotional questions can be solved 
with a little co-operation on all 
sides. 


“] really think things are a lot 
better recently,” he says. “‘We’re 
all talking now. For a while there 
the Métis weren’t talking to the 
Dene, and the Dene weren’t talking 
to the whites. But now we’ve got 
some people here, the main actors 
in the thing, who are pretty open: 
minded. They say, ‘Let’s negotiate; 
let’s work it out.’ And once we get 
our act together here, among our- 
selves, we can force the federal 
Government to get its act together; 
too. 

“They won’t be able to use the 
divisions among us aS an excuse 
any more, not to give us home rule, 
Eventually, they’ll just have to 
give in.” 
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Great distances 


HANS BARFOD 


make costs climb 


ts BY JEFF SALLOT 


cre YELLOWKNIFE 


THE NORTH, per- 
haps . more than 
anywhere else in 
Canada, issues con- 
cerning transporta- 
tion-and the economy tend to be one 


andthe same. 

: cost of living in the Yukon and 
: west Territories is higher 

than in the South because almost ey- 

erything — from building materials to 


f vegetables — has to be trans- 
ee Breatdistances. ~ 


A recent price survey by the North- 
west. Territories Government shows 
pas eted expenses in Yellowknife, 
torial capital, are an average 
25 per cent higher than in Edmonton, 
the air transport gateway to the 
Northwest Territories’ Mackenzie 


4 
Ie 
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District. 

Perishable items, such as milk and 
fresh fruit, which are flown in during 
parbof the year, are 35 to 40 per cent 


; 
_ Transportation 
. is large factor . 
~» in final price 
ee 


more expensive. Packaged foods, such 
as cereals and coffee, are 8 to 18 per 
cent more expensive. They generally 
arrive by long-distance. highway 
truck, and are put in storage for the 
freeze-up and break-up periods when 
the“road link is closed because the 
river ferries aren’t running. 


Yellowknife is more fortunate than 
most northern communities. In addi- 
tion.to the road, there is a regularly 
scheduled airline. Pacific Western 
Airlines has several daily flights, in- 
cluding a 737 jet that is half-cargo and 
half-passenger aircraft. 


Other northern communities, such 
as the Yukon’s Old Crow settlement of 
Indians, can be reached only by light 
aircraft. In the most remote of the 
native settlements, however, there is 
less" reliance on store-bought food. 
Native hunters and trappers provide 
freSh game. In another sense that is 
far nfore traditional, Old Crow is in- 
deed located on a major route — the 
migration path of a herd of caribou 
that,.are the mainstay of the native 
diet, 

The farther north, the greater the 
costs. In a paper prepared for the 
February first ministers’ conference 
on the economy, the Northwest Terri- 
tories Government reported that a 
litre-of regular gasoline at a full ser- 
vice station that cost 29.1 cents in 
Edmonton, cost 40.2 cents in Yellow- 
knife, 57 cents in Rankin Inlet, 64 
cents i in Arctic Bay and $1.19 at Pelly 
Bay. Price differences for home heat- 
ing fuel were even more dramatic. 


. _ Increases in energy prices in Cana- 
da will have the greatest impact in the 
North because transportation is such a 
large factor in the final price to con- 
sumers. 


In addition, electrical prices in the 
Northwest Territories are particularly 
vulnerable to oil price increases be- 
cause much of the power generation is 
provided by diesel fuel. There is hydro 
generation in the mountains of the 
Yukon and potential for even more. 
‘But hydro potential in the Northwest 


Territories is limited and recent 
droughts have forced the Northern 
Canada Power Commission to use 
even more diesel fuel. 


The Northwest Territories’ pricing 
survey shows that the combined home 
heating, electricity and water costs in 
Yellowknife were 146 per cent higher 
than in Edmonton. 


The economics. of long-distance 
transportation also work to limit 
markets for northern resources. 


Oil and natural gas fields located in 
the Beaufort Sea region and the High 
Arctic islands would have been in 
production years ago if they had been 
discovered in southern Canada, where 
there is an existing oil and gas pipe- 
line system to most major markets. 


It was only recently, with Canadian 
petroleum prices moving toward 
world levels, that oil companies could 
seriously begin to plan future trans- 
portation systems to bring the energy 
resources south. 


The harsh northern environment 
still presents formidable obstacles for 
any energy transportation system. If 
tankers are used to move oil and lique- 
fied natural gas through the North- 
west Passage, the ships will have to 
contend with an ocean that is frozen 
solid in winter and subject to frequent 
Shifts of the polar cap ice in summer. 
The largest ice-breakers in the world 
already navigate Canadian Arctic 
waters and even larger and stronger 
vessels are in the planning stage. 


If a pipeline route is selected for 
overland transportation, engineers 
will be faced with unique design prob- 
lems. Pipelines would have to traverse 
large stretches of permafrost — sub- 
soil that is frozen throughout the year. 
Disturbance of permafrost can cause 
earth to heave up or subside, possibly 
rupturing a pipeline. Designs will 
have to incorporate costly methods of 
insulating the pipeline to protect it 
from the permafrost. 

Mining is the largest private-sector 
employer in the two territories. The 
mines employ 2,500 people directly 
and almost an equal number indirect- 
ly in the support services. The mines 
would be suffering economically under 


Protecting pipeline 
from permafrost 
can be costly 


any circumstances because of de- 
pressed world mineral prices, says 
Terry Daniels, executive director of 
the Northwest Territories Chamber of 
Mines. : 


But transportation factors — direct 
and indirect — work against the via- 
bility of northern mining operations. 
The direct factor is that mineral con- 
centrates have to be shipped long dis- 
tances to get to markets. The high 
wages and isolation pay the compa- 
nies must come up with to attract 
miners and other employees to the 
North is the indirect factor. 


The federal Government is now 
planning to tax northern living allow- 
ances and that has set off an uproar 
among northerners. The big employ- 
ers — the federal and territorial go- 
vernments, the mines and various 
Crown corporations — all pay some 
form of allowance. 

The allowances are not just a bonus 


to attract competent workers away 
from a comfortable southern lifestyle, 
but also a form of compensation for 
the higher costs of living. 


If Ottawa proceeds with its plans to 
treat these allowances as taxable 
benefits, the territorial Government 
and the mines say they will lose em- 
ployees or have to increase their wage 
and benefit costs to keep people. That 
may be easier for government than for 
mines, which must maintain their 
profitability to stay in business, Mr. 
Daniels says. 


It is becoming physically easier to 
travel in the North even as it is 
becoming more expensive. All com-~ 


Rail line faces 
stiff competition 
from truckers 


munities and settlements have at least 
a gravel air strip if not a paved run- 
way. There is almost nowhere that a 
sturdy Twin Otter can’t land. 


The opening of the Dempster High- 
way three years ago made it possible 
for the first time to drive across the 
Arctic Circle. The Dempster, a bumpy 
gravel road, runs from just east of 
Dawson City, the Yukon’s historic 
gold rush town, to Inuvik, the Macken- 
zie River Delta town in the Northwest 
Territories that is a staging area for 
the Beaufort Sea oil play. Most traffic 
is transport truck, but each summer 
an increasing number of tourists make 
the trip. The Dempster uses ferries at 
two major river crossings in the 
summer and ice road crossings are 
plowed in the winter. 


In some ways, travel in the North 


becomes easier in the winter. There is _ 


an ice road between Yellowknife and 
neighboring Detah, a Dene Indian 
community, that reduces winter driv- 
ing time from 30 to 10 minutes. 


During the summer months the 
Mackenzie River serves as a major 
transportation artery for valley 
communities. Goods, including fuel 
oil, are moved by rail to Hay River, 
loaded on barges and moved across 
Great Slave Lake and then down the 
Mackenzie to the more northerly 
communities. (Downstream is north 
on the Mackenzie.) 


There is a second rail link into the 
North. The White Pass and Yukon 
Railroad runs a narrow-gauge line 
from the Pacific Ocean port of Skag-. 
way, Alaska, to Whitehorse. But the 
line has been facing stiff economic 
competition in recent years from 
truckers and was in jeopardy until it 
received a long-term interest-free loan 
last year from the federal Govern- 
ment. In the summer the rail trip is a 
major Yukon tourist attraction. 


In a recent book on the North, A 
Choice of Futures, author Gurston 
Dacks, a political scientist at the 
University of Alberta, says that the 
wage economies of the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon are colo- 
nial, vulnerable to outside forces and 
prone to boom-and-bust cycles. The 
unemployment rate among native 
peoples is high and will become even 
higher in the next few years as the size 
of the northern labor force increases 
by 20 per cent while only a 2 per cent 


"increase in jobs is expected. 
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In the North 
Cominco 


means business 


Cominco means jobs for Northern 
residents, too. Close to 1,200 
people depend on Cominco for an 

annual payroll of $32 million in. 
the Northwest Territories. 


Cominco is at Pine Point, 
the modern community 
on the south side of 
Great Slave Lake. Our 
Pine Point lead/zinc 
deposits were staked in 
the 20s, first mined in the 
60s. 


Cominco is at Yellowknife. _ 
The Con gold claim gave 
Yellowknife its start in 
the 30s. Today, our $17 
million Robertson shaft 
is the NWT capital's 
spectacular new landmark. 


> ate 


Cominco is at the Pole. Yes, 
the North Magnetic Pole. 
Our newest lead/zinc 
mine, Polaris, on Little 
Cornwallis Island, is just 
60 miles northwest of Mies Wine. 
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Close to 60 years in the North. 
Part of a colourful past. 
Partner in the Northern future. 
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BY WALLACE IMMEN 


“GLORIOUSLY and 
refreshingly mad” 
scientific adventure 
led by a professional 
amateur named Sir 
ulf Twistleton-Wykeham- 
: ty Eig leg after 
crossing 01 e. 
Called the Transglobe Expedi- 
it might best be described as 
oyage around the world the 


le. At every stop, the explorers 


took volumes of notes, photographs * 


ard scientific . 
ir Ranulf, 38, who prefers to be 
called Ran, and two other explor- 
ers have made the actual crossings 
ofthe poles. They were backed up 
om each leg of the journey by three 
ple at base camp, including Sir 
Ranul’s wife, Virginia, and pilots 
nying a Twin Otter supply plane. 
entire party sailed in warm- 
ons al the 213-foot re- 
x ship Benjamin Bowring, 
named for the founder of C. T. 
Bewring and Co. Ltd., which is 
sponsoring the undertaking. The 
) tion not only collected scien- 
tific information, but opened up 
néw trade links for Bowring and 
the expedition’s co-sponsor, the 
Marsh and McLennan Companies. 
The two firms co-operate in inter- 
national insurance services. Fuel 
for the voyage — about $600,000 
+ — was donated by Mobil Oil 


‘At each of eight cities along the 
route,. the expedition was toasted 


er 


ne ba 


Walking on water was mere 
Child’s play on adventure. 


A glorious, 
lunatic 


loop 
globe 


by government and corporate lead- 
ers. Prince Charles took the helm 
of the Benjamin Bowring on the 
first leg of the journey, which he 
declared in the best British tradi- 
tion, “gloriously and refreshingly 
mad.” The party’s most recent 
official visit was to Vancouver last 
June, 

But most of the time, the party 
has lived with isolation. ‘‘We are 
learning to relax,” said Sir Ranuif, 
a man of few words, at the end of 
the party’s 78-day trek across the 
Antarctic last year. That journey: 
marked only the second time in 
history that the continent had been 
crossed. They beat the 99 it 
took Sir Edmund Hillary and Sir 
Vivian Fuchs to cross Antarctica 
in 1956. 

Compared to the Arctic leg of 
the expedition, the Antarctic cross- 
ing in the winter of 1981 was a 
straightforward affair. Aside from 
a snowmobile breakdown on the 
final day, the crossing 
went without a major 
hitch. Nothing in the 
Arctic is easy. To get to 
Alert, on Ellesmere 
Island, for their trip to © 
the North Pole, the 
explorers navigated 
more than 3,000 miles 
along the Northwest 
Passage a) inflat- 
able boats. They spent 
several - months in 
Alert, where a fire ina 
storage hut destroyed 
their equipment. New 
supplies were flown in 
from Yellowknife and 
they set off in Febru- 
ary. 
Soon after, they were 
lost for six days in a 
terrible winter storm. 
Warm weather broke 
the ice into blocks sur- 
rounded by water. A 
snowmobile pulling a 
supply sled fell through 
ice that looked thicker 
than it really was. 

Fortunately, unlike explorers of 
the nineteenth century, the two- 
man team was being tracked by 
plane and satellite and they were 
back on schedule after a few days 
of doubling up on one snowmobile. 
They finally reached the North 
Pole on the morning of April 10. 

“For the first 120 miles, prog- 
ress was slow and painful. Massive 
ridging of the ice floes presented 
walls every 600 yards to be cut 
through with axes ... Sledges 
were man-hauled over walls of 
jagged ice up to 37 feet high. This 
caused sweat that later turned to 
ice particles inside the underwear 
...” Sir Ranulf wrote this de- 
scription of high Arctic travel dur- 
ing a 1976 test of the Transglobe 
route from Alert to the pole. 

The weather was even worse last 
February, when the team set off 
for the pole, than it was in 1976. 
Temperatures range around mi- 
nus-59 and the winds whip the snow 
so that it is often impossible to 
judge direction by eye. Engines 
had to be preheated and frozen fan 
belts broke into splinters. Once 

moving, they trekked for up to 12 
hours a day, stopping occasionally 
to drill samples of the ice and take 
meteorological and scientific read- 
ings. On a good day they travelled 
as much as 15 miles; on a bad day, 
over ridges of ice, covering two or 
three miles was an admirable 
achievement. The way home from 
the pole was one of the most 
treacherous parts of the journey 
because after crossing high ice 


ridges, they rafted on ice floes 
across open water toward Spitzber- 
gen, Norway, to rejoin the ship. 

Because it is so cold and the only 
shelter consists of folding card- 
board shelters, the explorers have 
had to live with the sweat inside 
their parkas. 

Crossing the contorted ice ter- 
rain in the 24-hour winter darkness 
is exhausting and frequently frigh- 
tening. “I shan’t ever forget the 
continuous dreadful feeling in the 
pit of the stomach when we were 
passing through areas we knew 
were unstable,” said Oliver Shep- 
pard, 34, a former Bass Charring- 
ton sales manager who was part of 
the team on the Antarctic crossing. 

Sir Ranulf’s partner on the Arc- 
tic leg is Charles Burton, who says 
that crossing ice packs requires 
tremendous outputs of energy. 
“We try to avoid loss of body fat by 
eating 6,500 calories a day and still 
we are constantly fantasizing 
about food.”” The team members 
regularly monitored themselves 
with miniature  electro-cardio- 
graphs which measure the effects 
of stress and exertion in the bitter 
cold. 

The adventurers have been in 
training since 1976, but Sir Ra- 
nulf’s experience goes back much 
further. An Eton graduate and 
army officer, Sir Ranulf organized 
an expedition up the White Nile in 
1969, and two previous ice explora- 
lions, including one to Headless 
Valley, B.C., in 1971. 

The expedition’s program of 
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scientific readings on ice pressures 
and movements of the ice caused 
by waves in water under the ice 
was devised by George Hobson, 
director of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources’ 
Polar Continental Shelf Project in 
Ottawa. Along the way, the explor- 
ers collected samples of ice and 
observed sea birds for the British 
Museum. 

Because there is no land under- 
neath the ice on the last half of the 
trip to.the pole, the party used 
specially designed pontoon shoes to 
cross stretches of open water. The 
5-foot-long shoes look like minia- 
ture kayaks and steering is done 
with a paddle. 


Lady Fiennes, who headed up a 
base camp on Ellesmere Island, 
moved the camp to Cape Nord, 
Greenland, when the party passed 
the pole. “My isolation was greatly 
relieved by my white terrier, Boo- 
thie,”’ she reports. 


The ice team plans a leisurely 
sail from Spitsbergen to Green- 
wich this summer. 


For all their hardships, the ex- 
plorers and the 15-man crew of the 
Bowring will receive honors, but 
little in the Way of monetary re- 
ward. The expedition was staffed 
by volunteers and the official sala- 
ry is five pence a month plus room 
and board. Despite this frugality, 
the bill for three years of exploring 
will come to about $4-million, in- 
cluding the COst of the ship, the 
plane and the fuel. 
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’ Since Sir Ranulf, wife and colleagues passed 


under Tower Bridge 21 months ago, they : 


have hoisted the flag, edged through ice, 
earned a pittance, but a Prince’s praise 


Science seeks | 
new polar data. 


ANADA’S ARCTIC 
has always held a 
fascination for scien- 
tists. For some, the 
lure has been fatal. 

A scientific expedition into the 
Arctic a century ago became a 
nightmare for U.S. Army Lieut. 
Adolphus Greely. Only five of the 
24 men under his command sur- 
vived their part of the first Inter- 
national Polar Year, a co-ordinat- 
ed effort to explore the little-known 
polar regions. 

Hardships and the risk of sudden 
death followed other explorers into 
the North in 1882, yet groups from 
Britain and Germany and at least 
seven other countries fared much 
better than the Greely party. Their 
reports of the sights 


second IPY brought 
scientists from a dozen 
nations back to the 
Arctic 50 years later. 

Scientific interest in 
the Arctic continues on 
this hundredth anniver- 
sary of the IPY, with 
more than 150 Arctic 
projects planned in 
Canada. This year, 
nearly all the scientists 
involved are Canadian 
and their chances of 
survival are excellent. 
They will be backed by 
a century of research in 
the Arctic and supplied 
with the latest equip- 
ment. 

Researchers will 
watch caribou and 
count sea birds, pour 
oil on water and watch 
ice with radar. They 
will check on how fish 
migrate, how animals relate to 
animals and how people relate to 
people. 

To mark the IPY, scientists will 
reoccupy the scientific stations set 
up a century ago. The federal 
Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources will send a team headed 
by Larry Newitt to each of the 
three stations occupied in Canada 
in 1882: Fort Rae, Kingua Fjord 
and the Greely party’s Fort Cong- 
er. The teams will measure the 
earth’s magnetic fields and com- 
pare their findings with readings 
taken in 1882 and 1932, This year, 
though, they will stay only a week 
at each post, rather than a year. 
Many of the observations made 
during the previous IPYs can be 
made faster and more accurately 
from satellites or planes. 

The first polar year will also be 
commemorated with plaques and 
the establishment of a national 
park on the northernmost land in 
Canada. Parks Canada says the 
new wilderness park will take in 
37,000 square kilometres, a good 
part of the top half of Ellesmere 
Island. The park will include Fort 
Conger, Lake Hazen and large 
expanses of beautiful ice shelves, 
fjords and glaciers. 

Plaques are being considered to 
mark each of the IPY scientific 
sites, but because they are in such 
remote locations, one central his- 
torical marker may be set up in a 
more populated area, says Parks 
Canada spokesman Tom Kovacs. A 
plaque is planned for Meanook, 


Alta., site of a 1932 IPY observato- 


ry. 
The United States and several 
European countries plan to issue 
postage stamps marking the anni- 
versary, but are not sponsorin; 
official IPY expeditions. “There i 
no direct international effort in this! 
polar year because we didn’t start: 
planning early enough,” said@ 
George Hobson, director of the” 
Polar Continental Shelf Project in’ 
Ottawa. This branch of Energy, 
Mines and Resources co-ordinates. 
all scientific efforts in the Cana-_ 
dian Arctic, ie 
“We should have started plan- 
ning five years ago,’’ Mr. Hobson. 
said. Apparently it takes more 
time to plan a useful scientific trip” 
today than it did 100 years ago, 
when almost any observation 
about the Arctic was a fresh dis- 
covery. The British-Canadian par- 
ty that went to Fort Rae in 1882 
took only six weeks to make its’ 
preparations before heading out 
for a year-long stay on the shores 
of Great Slave Lake. They bor— 
rowed instruments and picked up. 
supplies at the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 
Winnipeg, armed with a $4,000" 
grant from Parliament in Ottawa. 
The team that seemed the best 
prepared actually fared the worst. 
Lieut. Greely’s U.S. Army regulars 
arrived at Fort Conger a full year 
before the official start of the IPY. 
They took large sled loads of sup- 
pe and were to be reprovisioned 
y ship. VW 
Unfortunately, ice in Smith. 
Sound trapped the first supply 
ship, forcing it to return. Another. 
supply ship was crushed by ice and. 
sank. 


Abiding by his orders, Lieut. 
Greely abandoned Fort Conger 
when supplies ran low in 1883. The 
party left an area of relative plenty, 
and trekked for seven weeks to 
bleak Capé Sabine, where a small 
emergency cache was set up be- 
fore the second relief ship sank. 


Over the hard winter of 1884, the . 
party awaited rescue, but all but, 
seven died of starvation before.. 
they were found in June, 1884, and. 
another member of the party died 
on the way back to civilization,, 
Lieut. Greely himself survived and 
lived to the age of 91. + 


Much of the scientific study 
carried on 100 years ago would~ 
seem primitive by today’s stan-" 
dards, but the measurements of’: 
magnetism and climate are va- 
luable records that will be com- 
pared with readings this year. The» 
magnetic fields at high latitudes « 
are extremely unstable and during 
the polar year readings were taken» 
as frequently as every 20 seconds. 


The first IPY coincided with a 
period of high sunspot activity and 
the parties carefully recorded the 
effects of two of the most dramatic 
magnetic storms ever observed. 
The sun’s activity helped the teams 
get good charts on the aurore, but, -.. 
unfortunately, photography of the». 
day was not good enough to let.. 
them take pictures. The first gene-.« 
ral theory of auroral physics came 
from the IPY. Scientists found that 
the aurora varies in relation to 
distance from the geomagnetic - 
pole and that its region of maxi-_ 
mum activity shifts away from the _. 
pole during large magnetic storms- 
on the sun. — WI, 
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Established 1817 
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[hey bred yaks and started up 
yiggeries — it was a colorful decade 
rying to show the Inuit a better way to live 


BY KEITH J. CROWE 


with the establishment. of 
rritorial government in Yellow- 
uife and the urbanization of the 
uit. While it lasted, however, it 
as a colorful time. 
The aim of the economic devel- 
yment program was to create a 
ish economy for native people, 
beyond the existing 


achers who were involved were 
en and women of varied back- 
rounds, often soldier-of-fortune 
impatient with red tape; 
working, sometimes ram- 
inctious, but mostly with a love of 
belief in their work. They 
egan canneries, piggeries, tan- 
aries, boat shops, fisheries, art 
sntres and handicrafts of all 
inds, and began adult education. 
were the days of collect- 
1g Musk-ox wool from the willow 
ush, and of combing sled dogs for 
ose fur, all to be spun on import- 
i looms. Someone got the idea of 
stalling Tibetan yaks on the tun- 
to supply wool, meat and 
and perhaps to replace dog 
as a mode of transportation. 
bull yak and two cows were rent- 


arm. Although one yak calf was 
om in Ottawa, the project went 
90 slowly for the authorities, and 
ne idea was entertained of cross- 
et ~ yaks with Scottish highland 

Finally the order was given to 
end back the yaks. Several proj- 
ct haa were in Ottawa for the 
finter season, stringing fish nets 
cross-the offices and generally 
isturbing the even tenor of life at 
eadquarters, They were given the 
ask of yak-packing, and adjourned 
mmediately to the Belle Claire 
fotel to fortify themselves. Once 
repared, they drove a truck out to 
he snowy field where the yaks 
vere, and began the roundup. 

It was a tricky business, the 
aks being agile, well-horned and 
emi-wild. The bull yak chased one 
vell-known Arctic veteran, who 
lodged behind a lone hydro pole in 
nid-field and then played tag 
round it with the bull. The game 
nded when another projects man 
listracted the yak with a well- 
timed pitchfork thrust to the back- 
ide. The yaks were eventually 
hipped home, and the battle was 
‘e-lived in the Belle Claire. 


Fish perfumery 


» One project officer, an old Lab- 
rador started a cod-fishery, 
and the Inuit jigged the fish, which 
was then slit, dried on racks and 
salted, with the idea of selling the 
product to other Inuit communi- 
ties. A ton of the salt cod was sent 
by long-liner to our community, 
but no one would eat it except my 
family and that of the Hudson’s 
Bay clerk. : 

In the summer the fish began to 
perfume the whole village, so we 
got a couple of students, summer 
volunteers with the Anglican mis- 
sion, to wash the salt out of the 
fish. They stood in the river in hip- 
waders dunking the fish and 
spreading it to dry again on impro- 
vised racks of snow-fencing. Final- 
ly it was given free to the Inuit for 
their dogs. 


Lucky whales 


Schools of white whales come 
into the estuary of the Mackenzie 
River every year, and one project 
officer, an ex-navy man, had a 
great scheme for mounting depth- 
rapa Recah on small boats. 
The ts would form up in line, 
carrying a very long net furled 
across the whole line of boats, and 
attached to the (defused) depth- 
charge canisters. The canisters 
would be fired in unison once the 
boats got close to the whales, 
shooting the net over the whole 
school Unfortunately for history, 
but perhaps fortunately for the 
whales, the scheme was never 
tried out. 


Boats in a storm 


About 1959 or 1960, the federal 
Government financed a scheme to 
assist both Maritime fishermen 
and boatbuilders, and the Inuit. 
Boats — mostly trap-boats and 
long-liners — were built in the 
Maritime provinces during the 
winter season, and were delivered 
the following summer to the Arctic 
for sale at subsidized rates to Inuit 
individuals or groups, and for use 
in government projects. Several of 
the boats were sailed up the Labra- 
dor coast and into Arctic villages 
by project officers, Inuit and fish- 
ing-skippers. 

The crews and their various 
voyages were colorful, and there 
were some real adventures. One 
long-liner with bunks for, at the 
most, five people, picked up some 
14 Inuit passengers and as many 
sled dogs, en route between com- 
munities. On the second day out a 
storm drove them to seek shelter in 
a bay, where they stayed at anchor 
for three days in rain and wind, 
with both people and dogs sick and 
thoroughly miserable. 

The long-liner finally arrived at 
our fish camp, and the skipper — 
who hated dogs — piled all of them 
into a small dory, around and over 
the unfortunate oarsman. Too bad 
that we didn’t photograph the 
great mound of fur creeping shore- 
wards with just two oar-blades to 
prove that somewhere there was a 
boat. Since dogs weren’t allowed at 
the fishery, we sent them to the 


nearest island, but there was an 
extra low tide, and the animals 
hopped across the rocks into camp 
again. 


Eggs? Where? 


A poultry project was started at 
one community, but egg production 
was far below expectations. The 
poultry keeper, Big Josepie, was 
once seen by school children com- 
ing from the henhouse to attend an 


evening movie in the local school. — 


He was wearing a greatcoat donat- 
ed by the American army, and 
proceeded to scrape a hole in a 
snowdrift. He then produced eggs 
from every pocket of the coat, and 
stored them in the hole while he 
watched the movie. 

An Arctic old-timer, ex-RCMP, 
was sent to investigate the poultry 
project, and wrote a classic 
tongue-in-cheek report containing, 
among other things, the comment 
that the low egg production could 
be due to the fact that the flock 
contained far more roosters than 
hens. 


So much to sew 


At times the white man’s enthu- 
siasm for the advancement of the 
Inuit overlooks the philosophy and 
perceptions of the “client group.’’ 
This is illustrated by the story of 
the projects man who apologized to 
a group of Inuit women for not 
returning with a promised supply 
of sealskins that had been sent 
from their community to the south 
for tanning. “Never mind,’’ said 
the leading lady. “‘We’ve been so 
busy sewing the stuffed birds and 
animals that white people want to 
buy that we've forgotten to watch 
the real birds fly, the seals rise and 
the rabbits run. Now we'll have 
time to look around us, and by the 
time the tanned skins arrive to be 
sewn, we'll have gained new 
strength and laughter.” 


Polar bear peril 


During the development period a 
series of Area Economic Surveys 
were conducted to assess the po- 
tential for commercial fisheries, 
tourism, improved hunting and 
trapping and other development at 
the community level. I assisted in 
one such survey, and in the course 
of the work we travelled by dog 
team with two Inuit guides to a 
remote camp. Ernest, the survey 
officer, was riding with Alooki, 
who had the fastest team, while 
Inukshuk and I were a few hundred 
yards behind. 


As we approached an iceberg 
frozen into the ice of the strait, we 
saw seagulls wheeling and calling 
around the far side of the iceberg. 
Alooki stopped his dogs not far 
away, and climbed the sloping side 
to look around with his binoculars. 
After a quick glance down the oth- 
er side he came sliding back down 
and ran back to cast off his dogs, 
using the special ivory toggle that 
leaves the dogs free for bear hunt- 
ing. He took his light rifle and dis- 
appeared with the dogs around the 
side of the iceberg, while Inuk- 


shuk’s team picked up speed to join 
them. 

A few minutes later we heard a 
sHot, and a polar bear appeared 
around the inshore side of the ice- 
berg, wounded in the hind-quarter 
but making fair speed, swatting 
dogs as he went. For some reason 
he headed towards us, epasrenyy 
unnoticed by Ernest, who was 
dling with his movie camera. We 
shouted to him to get his .308 rifle, 
the heaviest among us, but to no 
avail. Meantime, Alooki appeared, 

like mad, outflanked the 
bear, tore Ernest’s .308 from under 
its lashing and thrust it into Ern- 
est’s hands, spinning him to face 
the bear at the same time. Luckily 
Ernest stayed calm and dropped 


the bear with a shoulder shot. We 


arrived at the same time and gave 
the bear the coup de grace. 


Pound that post! 


At the old Reindeer Station near 
the Mackenzie River delta, in the 
days when the government owned 
the herd, the reindeer were wan- 
dering off to join wild caribou dur- 
ing the rutting season, and a rein- 
deer expert from Europe was 
called in to advise on the problem. 
His proposal was that 22 miles of 
metal fence be built. In view of the 
difficulty of travelling over the 
tundra during the summer, it was 
decided locally to install the fence 
while the ground was frozen, driv- 
ing steel fence posts into the 
ground with a small jack-hammer. 

However, Ottawa got into the act 
and decided that in order to stimu- 
late the local economy, fence posts 
should be obtained from the 
swampy forest along the river. A 
‘steam generator weighing half a 
ton was sent north to thaw out the 

rmafrost so that the posts could 

set, and with great labor it was 
hauled to where the fence would 
begin. For a while the work went 
ahead, though slowly and with dif- 
ficulty, but once the air tempera- 
ture reached freezing point the 
steam lines froze and the fence 
was never completed. 


Political lesson 


Sometimes, too, an enthusiasm 
for development leads to the clas- 
sic errors of self-righteousness and 
cultural myopia. Not long after 
arriving in one Inuit community I 
decided that all hands could benefit 
greatly from a lecture on the Cana- 
dian system of government. I 
worked away at charts showing the 
political parties, the roles of Go- 
vernor-General, Prime Minister, 
etc., and arranged with Kigiak, the 
interpreter, to give my talk in the 
school on a Tuesday night. 

All was arranged, and I arrived 
at the school to find one man there 
early, sitting in the back row. 

At 7:15 he was still the only cus- 
tomer, and rather than dampen his 
enthusiasm I delivered an hour- 
long lecture in English, throwing in 
what little Inuktitut I knew, and 
prodding away at my charts and 
maps. 

At 8:20, just as I was winding 
down, Kigiak Opened the door, 
wreathed in frost vapor and sur- 


rounded by other cheerful faces. 
“Keith,” he said, “I forgot that 
Father had a movie tonight at the 
mission. We all went there, but 
now I’ve brought everybody to 
hear your talk!” I replied tartly 
that the lecture would definitely 
not be repeated, and pointed out 
the one man in the back row who 
prized education above banal en- 
tertainment. Kigiak then explained 
that Noah, who understood very 
little English, was the school jani- 
tor, and had only come to lock up 
after me. 


The dogs drop in 


Another federal election was 
called in the following year, and 
this time one candidate was ac- 
companied by a Cabinet minister. 
After the candidate’s speech, and 
dinner with the school teacher, the 
minister asked what was dear to 
the hearts of the local Inuit. An 
epidemic had decimated the dog 
teams of the region, with drastic 


results on the Inuit economy, so. 


the teacher replied that dogs were 
the answer. A few days after the 
departure of the minister and 
candidate, a DC3 airplane circled 
the bay and landed on the ice to 
disgorge more than 30 big black 
dogs from a community to the 
south. 
The ‘dogs were inoculated and 
tined across the bay, and 
after two weeks were divided up 
three or four per man, to be driven 
off to the camps. The dogs weren’t 
used to whips or to the local words 
of command, and the bay was a 
bedlam of yelps, shouts and laugh- 
ter as the whole circus moved 
slowly out to the sea ice in a series 
of curves and tangled traces. The 
dogs were much appreciated, and 
the minister’s candidate, a con- 
vincing speaker, won the seat. 


Moving day 


In the late 1950s the Government 
began to supply low-rental houses 
to replace snow-houses, tents, sod- 
houses and shacks. The first mod- 
els were tiny tent-shaped prefabs, 
but year by year the designs 
changed, growing bigger and with 
more amenities. One fair-sized 
house arrived in parts in a small 
community for the use of the 
school janitor. For some reason, 
the school mistress ordained that 
the house be built well back from 
the sea and far away from the rest 
of the settlement. When we decided 
to built an airstrip, the house had 
to be moved, and the janitor’s 
family was happy at the thought of 
being near neighbors again. 

About 85 men from the out- 
camps were in the community that 
spring, and volunteered to move 
the house. We jacked it up, built 
three great timber runners, and 
attached three thick hemp hawsers 
borrowed from the sea-lift barge 
on the beach. We then tramped 
down the snow along the route to 
be covered, looking like a crowd 
scene from Doctor Zhivago, then 
returned to line up on the ropes. On 
the third heave-ho the house on its 
sled started to rumble over the 
snow at a good speed, and the 


__scene shifted to The Building of the 
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Pyramids. 

Twice we had to stop for breath 
and smokes. The sound of 85 cough- 
ing, laughing men echoed back and 
forth across the otherwise silent 
fjord. The new pan na, who 
weighed a un ds, 
climbed up on the peak Of the 
house to take photographs, and we 
protested that it would now be 
impossible to move the house. She 
stayed up there, however, and we 
got the house, slightly buckled, to 
its present location. — 


Smoker’s cache 


Before airstrips were built, most 
of the supplies were delivered to 
Arctic communities by ships that 
arrived late in the summer. Some 
commodities were usually in short 
supply by that time, and this was 
the case one year when I assisted 
with a fishery for a newly-formed 
Inuit co-operative. The little Hud- 
son’s Bay Company store up the 
river had long been out of cigarets 
and pipe tobacco, and the Inuit, 
most of them heavy smokers, were 
feeling the pinch. 

Fred, who was to take over the 
project, had arrived as crew on a 
long-liner, bringing with him his 
summer supply of cigarets.. He 
moved into a tent containing 
canned food and the radio trans- 
mitter and soon became the reluc- 
tant supplier of cigarets for the 
regional population, who found all 
kinds of excuses to arrive at the 
fish camp by canoe, boat and even 
one kayak. 

Finally Fred began to hoard his 
supply of cigarets, not smoking all 
day, waiting until all visitors ha@ 
gone, and until all lamps and cafe 
dles were out in our tents. When no 
light or sound remained, he would 
cover his head with a blanket and 
light up a cigaret. Just as he sa- 
vored that first puff, there would 
be a chorus of discreet coughs 
from the few die-hards who had 
crept around his tent to catch Fred 
in the act and invoke the sharing 
ethic. 

When the ship arrived ig the 
estuary the whole population fol- 
lowed it up to the store and had the 
tobacco cases opened up before the 
anchor was firm in the mud. 


Worth the time r 


In retrospect, the era of projectS 
was no better or worse than an 
other part of the historical contin 
um of the Arctic. Most of the proj- 
ects were not economic successes 
in the strict sense, but they provid- 
ed a transition, enabling Inuit to 
adapt to modern ideas and institu- 
tions by way of traditional knowl- 
edge and the use of local resources. 
With all their faults, they were 
free-wheeling days, good to have 
known. 

Keith Crowe is a former resident of 
the Northwest Territories, employed 
since 1958 in native and northern 
affairs. He is the author of several 
books on Arctic history and geogra- 
phy, and is at present a Senior Nego- 
tiator, Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, for na- 
tive land claims in the Northwest 
Territories and Newfoundland/Lab- 
rador. 
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A NATION | 
BECOMES VALUABLE 
TO ITS PEOPLE 
IF IT SUCCEEDS IN 

CULTIVATING 


_ITS DIVERSITY. 


An inukshuk is a stone cairn shaped in the form of man. 
These ancient Inuit markers, originally used in hunting caribou, now stand all 
across the Arctic as memorials to the occupancy of the land. 
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